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Reriections on the WAR, and on the ADVANTAGES of PEACE, 


ILLUSTRATED BY AN ELEGANT FRONTISPIECE. 


As when fweet Venus (fo the fable fings) 

Awak’d by Nereids, from the Ocean fprings ; 

With fmiles, the fees the threat’ning billows rife, 

Spreads {mooth the furge, and clears the low’ring thies:— 
Amid the world of waves, fo ftands ferene 

BaiTannia’s ifle, the Ocean’s ftately queen ; 

In vain the Nations have confpir’d her fall— 

Her trench, the fea—and fleets, her floating wall, ——_—_—_ 
Fearlefs, our MERCHANT now purfues his gain, 


And roams fecurely o’er the boundlefs main. 





Our victors, blefs’d in peace, forget their wars, 

Enjoy paft dangers, and abfolve the ftars, 

But, Oh! what forrows fhall bedew your urns, 

Ye honour’d fhades, whom widow’d Albion mourns! Ticxerz. 


THERE is, perhaps, no province 
of human exertion in which the powers 
of genius have been more fignally dif- 
played than in the enterprizes of war, 
and the arts of deftruétion. We ad- 
mire the wifdom of ancient legiflators, 
the enthufiafm of the poets of old, al- 
moft equal to the praife of infpiration, 
the artifices, or venerable fanctity of 
priefts, who impofed the firft ties of 
ee on the favage ferocity of man- 
kind. But to fee the energies both 


of thought and action, the powers of None of thefe, nor any name among 


daring and of endurance, ftrained to 
the utmoft, and tranfcending what- 
ever man could promife to others, or 
to his own heart of himfelf, we muft 
turn to an Alexander penetrating to 
the Indus, to a Cefar conquering at 


Pharfalia, or fighting lefs for victory 


than for life in the plains of Munda; 
to a Belifarius and a Narfes, reftoring 
the Roman Empire in the Welt, or ta 
an Attila, defcending as the fcourge 
of God upon the Roman World. 
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the heroes, whether of ancient or of 
modern times, deferves more emi- 
nently than an Abercrombie, a Howe, 
a Jarvis, a Duncan, and a Nelfon, 
the nobleft eulogies of eloquence, and 
the moft illuftrious and unperifhing 
honours, which can be conferred by 
the willing tribute of all the Fine Arts. 


‘ Not Alexander nor Cefar encounter- 


ed in the conqueft of Egypt diffi- 
culties greater than thofe over which 
the Britifh forces triumphed in that 
glorious, though fatal day, on which 
Abercrombie was wounded to death. 
What hero of any cther nation ever 
crowned the fervices and honours of a 
long life, by an atchievement more 
memorable than that in which it was 
the fortune of Howe to crufh the 
ftrength of the republican navy of 
France, in the famous engagement of 
the firft of June? To have broken the 
naval ftrength of Spain, by {kill and 
vigilance of tactics, no lefs than by 
heroic ardour in fight, is the praife 
of St. Vincent’s.—To difappoint the 
hoftile intents of the Dutch, and to 
fhatter their beft naval power, was 
the glorious fortune of the Britith fleet 
under Duncan. Abdpukir—Copenha- 
gen—are names which now fuggeft 
nothing fo much as the vigilant and 
felf-colleéted, yet ardent, impetuous, 
refiftlefs, triumphant intrepidity of 
Nelfon!—While ‘the Palm-iree thall 
flourifh—while the Pyramid fhall de- 
ride the injuries of time—while the 
floods of the Nile fhall water the Delta 
with plenty—the atchievements of a 
Britifh army, and a Britiih fleet, fhall 
be remembered in Egypt, as tranf- 
cending whatever the fields or coafts 
of that celebrated land have witneffed, 
even. fince it received the firlt germs 
of that humanity, fcience, and civi- 
lization, which were, from it, to be 
propagated over the whole weftern 
world. 

There is, in the idea of our coun- 
try, acharacter of maternal benignity, 
of virgin honour, of majeftic beauty, 
of feminine grace, which has, with 
juit propriety, taught our fculptors, 
painters, orators, and poets, to per- 


fonify Britain as a female deity. The 
fame was, in regard to other coun- 
tries, the practice of the poets, me- 
dallifts, and artilts of antiquity. There 
is, indeed, a fentiment in the very 
nature of man, which has fuggefted the 
fame fort of perfonification among al- 
moft all nations, ancient or modern, 
barbarous or civilized. And never 
was there yet a time when imagination 
could, with propriety, reprefent to it- 
felf the ideal form of Britannia, either 
more auguft or beautiful in perfonal 
afpeét, or invefted with attributes of 
greater majefty, benignity, and tri- 
umph, orfhowing herfelf to admiration 
in {cenes more interefting, than mutt 
become thofe performances of the arts 
of defign, in which we at this time af- 
pire to introduce the living reprefenta- 
tion of our country. We can, happily, 
figure her to ourfelves, calm, col- 
le&ted, firm, benignant ; fmiling over 
a fcene which the ftorms of war have 
jut ceafed to ruffle and deface ; wear- 
ing in her afpect an expreffion of 
confcious joy in the victories fhe has 
atchieved, in the faith with which fhe 
has acquitted herfelf toward her allies, 
in the humanity with which fhe has 
fpared the vanquifhed ; in the. mode- 
ration with which fhe avoided to puth 
triumph to its laft arrogance; in the 
falvation which fhe has wrought for 
civil order, for religion, for every 
permanent art or inftitution which 
adorns and bleffes fociety, not in Eu- 
rope only, but throughout the world ; 
regarding, with a forrow almoft extin- 
guifhed in confcious pride, the me- 
mory, the names, the monuments of 
her illuttrious fons, who have fallen 
to defend her honour, to perpetuate 
her glory, to fend her Peace, which 
fhould be led in by the right hand of 
Vidtory ; viewing with fatisfaction 
thofe naval means of defence, which 
are the pledges of the\permanency of 
that ftate of which fhe is the Genius; 
revolving defigns of gracious benefi- 
cence to be difpenfed, in conftantly 
augmented abundance to her people ; 
and mingling with her other joys that 
of the profpect of a continual im- 




















provement in thefe ifles of every 
virtue, of every fcience, and of every 
ufeful and ornamental art. Plenty, 
now, more perhaps, than ever, {miles 
before her. ‘The lights of glory, be- 
nignity, and fublime intelligence, ftill 
beam from her eyes. 

Even war could not blaft the prof- 
perity of our commerce. But in 
peace, that cannot fail to be exceed- 
ingly advanced. The relations of 
trade were too various, complex, and 
important, to be fully adjufted be- 
tween France and this country, by 
the fame aéts which put an end to the 
war. While thefe fhall remain un- 
fettled between the two nations, their 
commercial intercourfe may be ‘ub- 
ject, on both fides, to reftraints and 
embarraffments, of which the removal 
is devoutly to be wifhed. A com- 
mercial treaty can fcarce fail, how- 
ever to be, in due time, mutually con- 
cluded between France and Britain : 
and the confequences will be of 
courfe beneficial, in the higheft de- 
gree, to the manufaCtures and trade of 
both countries. It has been proved, 
by fome of the moft eminent writers 
in commercial philofophy, that the 
jealoufy of trade, when it rifes to fuch 
a pitch as to make neighbouring na- 
tions reftlefsly bufy to thwart each 
other’s fuccefs, even in thofe branches 
of induftry, which are refpectively, 
fuitable to the circumftances of each, 
is, of all national fentiments, the moft 
foolifh and pernicious. We will 
therefore, hope, that in an age fo en- 
lightened as the prefent, this jealoufy 
cannot long prevail between Britain 
and France, but muft give place to 2 
perception of the advantage there is 
to every ftate in having its neighbours 
and cuttomers in trade as rich and 
flourifhing as poffible, and to a dif- 
cernment that Britain and France 
may the moft effectually ftrengthen 
themfelves againft each other, by cul- 
tivating their refpective natural ad- 
vantages for.trade and induftry, not 
by neglecting each its own advan- 
tages, in order to grafp, with vain 
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envy, at thofe which peculiarly be- 
long to the other. We fhould, at the 
fame time hope, that from the gene- 
rous emulation of the natives of the 
two countries, may proceed difcove- 
ries in fcience, inventions in the arts 
of utility, mafterpieces of genius in 
the Fine Arts, which fhall furpafs 
whatever the world has hitherto ieen 
in any of thofe modes of the exercife 
of human talents. 

It is pleafing, at fuch a time as 
this, to reflect, that in all countries, 
and in all ages, but efpecially in this, 
the feafon of the greateft improve- 
ment in the arts of induftry and peace 
has been that which immediately 
enfued after the utmoft violence of 
war. Athens, and all Greece, firt 
began to rife to preeminence in the 
arts of civilization, immediately after 
they had repulfed the Perfian invafion, 
It was after the long conteft between 
Athens and -Lacedemon, that the 
Grecian Drama rofe in the former of 
thefe cities, to its mott confummate 
excellence. Grecian philofophy was 
not improved to its higheft perfection 
by the difciples of Socrates, till the 
ftruggles for the prefervation of the 
liberties of Greece, againft Philip 
and Alexander, had been finally fub- 
dued. Rome became enlightened, 
polifhed, and elegantly induftrious, 
after the deftruction of Carthage, 
after ehe conqueft of Greece and Afia, 
after the civil wars had ended in 
eflablifhing the fupreme power of 
Auguftus. In France, the arts of 
peace began to flourifh after the pow- 
er of the Englifh had been expel- 
led from the northweft provinces of 
that kingdom ; after the feudal prin- 
cipalities had been reduced to implicit 
fubjeftion by Lewis the eleventh ; 
after the civil wars had, at length, 
terminated under Henry the fourth ; 
after the wars of Richelieu and of Ma- 
zarine, and the turbulence of the mi- 
nority of Lewis the fourteenth had 
ended in the peace with Spain, and in 
the authority which he perfonally ex- 
erciled foon after he came of age; 
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after the wars of Lewis the fonrteenth, 
and the diforders of the Regency had 
ended in the pacific adminiftration of 
Fleury ; after the peace of 1763; and 
in the period between 1783 and 1788. 
The era of tranquillity, after the ex- 
pulfion of the Danes by Alfred ; the 
tranfient panfes from war, which oc- 
curred in the reign of Edward the 
third ; the termination of the civil wars 
between the partizans of the houfes of 
York and Lancafter, in the ‘acceffion 
ef Henry the feventh; the pacific 
seign of James the firft, fucceedin 

the glorious wars of that of Elifabeth ; 
the years of peace which followed 
#mmediately after the _reftoration ; 
the termination of the troubles of the 
sevolution, in the reign of queen 
Anne; the clofe of war, and the fi- 
nal annihilation of the hopes of re- 
bellion, in the begianing of the reign 
of our prefent king: and the period 
which fucceeded upon the clofe of the 
American war; are the times, at 
which our hiftory records the moft 
semaikable improvemenis to have 
been made in all the arts of peace in 
thefe ifles. What is fo univerfal in 
the haitory of nations, may be expected 
zgain to take place on an occafion fo 
fmilar to thole, on which it has al- 
ways returned before. The ener- 
y‘tes which have been our glory and 
cefence in war, cannot but be our 
felicity, by a fuitable change of their 
direGtion im peace. Capital, which 
was employed abroad, and in the 
fervice of the war, will be brought 
home, and laid out in beautifying 
our towns and manors, in bringing 
our marfhes and moors from barren- 
nefs and deformity, under cultiva- 


tion; in cutting new canals, in con- 
ftructing new bridges, in eftablith- 
ing new manvfadtures, and in bring- 
ing the whole population of thefe 
ifles into the fame advantages of 
union and correfpondence, as if they 
were all inhabitants of one great 
city. 

We enjoy a fingular advantage in 


the correfpondence between the na- 


ture of our foreign trade and the mi- 
litary defence of the empire. Sailors 
in merchant-fhips, in time of peace, 
wart little or nothing to equal the 
difcipline, the intrepidity, and all 
the military virtues of thofe who man 
the royal navy in war. Our maritime 
trade actually maintains for us, even 
in time of peace, without public ex- 
pence to the nation, a great flanding 
naval force, which can be, at any 
time, even in the fpace of a few 
months, called to fight, as if they 
were veteran warriors in the nation’s 
caufe. But hufbandmen and manu- 
fa€turers can never be fo fpeedily and 
effeftualiy trained to fervice as land 
foldiers. A national militia, or ever 
the beft troops cf the line, become in 
peace comparatively imperfect in dif- 
cipline, and lefs manly in valour, 
Sailors, alone, remain as hardy and 
intrepid in peace as in war. No na- 
tion, that does not employ fo many 
feamen as Britain does, in mercan- 
tile navigation, can have, in peace, 
fuch a force as we poffefs, ready, at 
all times, for defence againft hofiili- 
ties. In the probable increafe, there- 
fore, of our maritime commerce, we 
contemplate with joy the growing 
fecurity of our empire. 


“HINTS RESPECTING WILLS. 
[By Dr. Letrsom. ] 


THE inftin& of other animals for 
the proiection of their young is equal- 
led, if not exceeded, by the affection 
of man for his offspring. The wants 
of the one are few, and the power of 
gratifying them is feon acquired ; but 
thofe connected with humanity are 


continually varying and augmenting ; 
hence the fuperintending care of age 
and experience fcarcely terminates 
with life itfelf. Man, who with la- 
bour and folicitude acquires a property 
naturally defires to perpetuate it to 
his family and relatives. What he 
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thus creates, he poffeffes a right, and 
feels a propenfity, to difpofe of among 
them; and this the law empowers 
him to do, under certain regulations, 
by will. Confidering the anxiety and 
labour with which property is ac- 
quired, and the total uncertainty of 
human life; it is to me a fubject of 
wonder, that any man fhould fuffer 
one hour to elapfe of uncertain time, 
without this fecurity to his withes. 
Sometimes indeed various embarrafl- 
ments, and the unfettled ftate of fa- 
mily concerns, may induce individuals 
to poftpone making a will; but no 
ftate can be fo unfettled, as to afford 
a juft plea againft making that, which, 
when once made, throws, as it were, 
a clearer light on the afpeé of affairs, 
and enables the individual to alter or 
modify many circumftances conducive 
to future peace of mind. 

There are fome fo inconfiderate as 
to imagine, that by making a will 
they really fhorten their own lives. 
Happily, however, common reflection, 
muft render this opinion not very ge- 
neral. Indeed, I am perfuaded, from 
long and repeated obfervation, that 
fo far from fhortening, the fatisfaCtion 
of having made a will, prolongs life. 

Many difeafes of the human body 
depend greatly upon mental folicitude, 
and few things contribute more forci- 
bly to alleviate folicitude than this fe- 
curity in the difpofal of property. 
This is particularly verified when per- 
fons are attacked with ficknefs with- 
out having made a will. It tends to 
aggravate difeafe, and renders them 
much more difficult to cure; info- 
much that the uneafinefs and perplex- 
ity of mind occafioned thereby, fre- 
quently bring on delirium early in the 
difeafe, or that agitation of intelleét, 
as fcarcely admits of a capacity to 
make 4 will at all. How often have 


I feen a weeping wife, and many an 
amiable daughter, plunged into the 
deepeft diftrefs, by this neglect of an 
affeCtionate hufband and father, who 
has inconfiderately put off the making 
of a will day after day, till, alas! 
the bewildered faculties render it too 
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his family ; and which often occafions 
fabfequent legal and expenfive deci- 
fions, that ruin at leaft many an ami- 
able daughter ; for the laws of primo- 
geniture are calculated to entail mi- 
fery on the helplefs female fex. 

In fome initances I have known, 
that the difeafe has been fo moderate, 
and the underftanding fo clear, as ta 
admit of the making a will on a fick 
bed ; but when the patient has reco- 
vered, I have fcarcely known an in- 
ftance wherein he has not condemned 
the difpofition of a will made in the 
horry of agitated fpirits, with a mind 
weakened by difeafe, and influenced 
by the urgency of the occafion, and 
the preflure of furrounding objedis. 
At the beit, what a fcene of melan- 
choly reflection is prefented, at an 
awful period, when the mind ought 
to detach itfelf as much as poffible 
from pecuniary calculations !—How 
many inftances daily occur of fudden 
deaths, from difeafe and from acci- 
dents, and from which none are ex- 
empt ;—inftances in which there is 
fcarcely a moment between exiftence 
and non-exiftence ; between life and 
death ! 

In civilized fociety, where relations 
and connexions are multiplied, it ve- 
quires much compofure and calm re- 
fleGion to difpofe of property by will, 
to the perfect fatisfaction of the indi- 
vidual, even in health ; but how im- 
practicable then muft it be for a per- 
fon on a bed of ficknefs, with doubts 
of futurity preffing on intellect, to 
arrange his worldly concerns ! Inde- 
pendent of this, I have found by ex- 
perience, that the difeafes of perfors 
who have previoufly fettied their im- 
portant concerns, are much more 
eafily cured ; and thus in reality, that 
making a will while in health, really 
conduces to prolong life. 

Under thefe views, deduced from 
long obfervation, I fincerely wifh that 
every perfon who regards his indivi- 
dual health and happinefs, and the 
fuccour and comfort of furvivors, 
would not protraét the feitlement of 
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his affairs by will, a fingle day of an 
uncertain exiftence. 

I would here have fuggefted, that 
it fhould be one of the earlieft inqui- 
ries of the attendant practitioner, ‘ If 
the patient has made a will ;’ but un- 
fortunately any queftion propofed by 
a phyfician on the fubjeé, alarms the 
patient, who is apt haftily to rejoin, 
* What, doétor, do you think I am 
going to die?’ and afterward, too 
often, gives himfelf up to defpair of 
recovery. In fome inftances, when 
health has been reftored, the patients 


have told me, that figning their wills’ 


conveyed a terror as if they were 
figning their own death-warrants. 
The fame alarm will not be excited 
by the fame cautious and prudent in- 
terference of an intimate acquaintance, 
whofe inquiries may be received ra- 
ther as the refult of friendly folicitude, 
than of fufpicion of danger; while 


thofe of the phyfician, who is fuppofed 
to forefee the event, muft imprefs the 
mind of a debilitated frame, with a 
dread of the moft imminent hazard 
of life. 

This is a further argument in fa- 
vour of making a will in the feafon 
of health; and fo it appeared to the 
fociety of quakers, who, a few years 
ago, exprefsly formed a minute of 
recommendation to each individual of 
the fociety capable of it, not to poft- 
pone making a will, while in health 
of body, and foundnefs of mind. 

May I prefume here to recommend 
it, as a fubje& worthy of being occa- 
fionally introduced from the pulpit, 
throughout the kingdom ; for it can- 
not be indecorous to inculcate, in 
places deftined to the worfhip of a 
fupremely juft Being, an aét of moral 
jultice to every family in civilized 
fociety ? 


THE GLEANER. 
Numser XLIII. 


For ever exercis’d, yet never tir’d. Porg. 


LITERATURE has, furely, no 
fmall merit in having tried fo many 
artifices to give a charm to inftruction. 
Every form, every incident, every 
fituation in nature or life, which moft 
powerfully wins and fixes attention, 
has been marked and imitated with 
happy fiction for the purpofe of en- 
gaging the mind not to fhun the in- 
finuation of truth. Invention of this 
fort has at laft been, in fome manner 
exhaufted. All the elegant fictions of 
wit and fancy have been tried, and 
tried again, as vehicles of moral in- 
ftruction, till their power to engage 
is, by frequency of ufe, at an end. 
And when, by difguifing a medicine, 
you can only renderits bitternefs more 
naufeous, it were better, furely, to 
adminiiter it, even in its fimpie and 
natural form. 

Of all thofe fi€tions, I believe there 
are none more contemptibly ftale than 
pretended dreams, or vifions. There 
was a general and my fterious reverence 

1 


of real dreams, highly favourable to 
the power of the fictitious, which, to 
the great difadvantage of the latter, 
philofophy has gradually difpelled. 
While dreams were thought to come, 
for fome beneficent purpofe, from the 
immediate infpiration of heaven, every 
confiftent allegory under that name 
was naturally heard or read with fa- 
vour. ‘There was alfo, in the notion 
of a dream, fomething fo fublime, fo 
wild, and breaking {o- ftrangely out 
of all the common forms of human 
things, that the imitation of a dream, 
by waking invention, gave a fcope to 
the energies of fancy, with which their 
vigour feeimed to increafe. Aad fome 
of the finelt flights of human imagina- 
tion have been atually made in fic- 
tions of this fpecies. But as every 
one would, at times, dream in reality 5 
fo it became natural to almoft every 
one to conceive, that he had a right 
to deal out pretended dreams. Of all 
the efforts of fancy, the fiction of 
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dreams, though perhaps the moft dif- 
ficult to be performed in a mafterly 
way, feemed, to thofe who were, from 
fhallownefs and inexperience, bold, to 
be the eafieft. Hence, in no other 
form, was ever the imitation of genius 
more abufed by frivolity and dull- 
nefs. 

On thefe confiderations, it is not 
without great hefitation that I have 
refolved to lay before my readers the 
fubftance of a dream, which really 
prefented itfelf to my mind a few 
evenings fince, andof which I hap- 
pened to be able to recolleé& almoft 
the whole train after I awoke. It may 
feem t6 have in it a confiftency quite 
incompatible with the diforder of real 
dreams ; and yet a want of allegorical 
import, with which no one would 
take the pains to invent a fictitious 
one. Yet there is, in fact, in the 
dreams of many perfons, at times, a 
confiftency much greater than I in this 
inftagce experienced. I remember, 
shat an old phyfician, with whom I 
was intimate in the country, ufed of- 
ten to tell me of dreaming, that he 
was reading the parliamentary debates 
in the newfpapers, or difcuffing, in 
good-natured controverfy, with his 
friends, fome topic of philofophical 
difquifition. And he would even re- 
peat the fubftance of what he had, in 
thofe dreams, fancied himfelf te read 
or advance in argument; which, to 
one’s great furprife, was not only ra- 
tional and confecutive, but eloquent 
and cogently argumentative, even a- 
bove whatever the good man was ac- 
cufiomed to utter in his ordinary wak- 
ing difcourfe. It was in the time of 
the American war, when Fox and 
Burke were the two popular orators 
in parliament, of whom every perfon 
was efpecially folicitous to know what 
they in any debate faid| And, by 


what felicity | know not, my old 
friend wouid, when a particular debate 
was previoully expected, frequently 
dream for his two favourite fpeakers, 
arguments and modes of perfuafion 
entirely fuitable to their refpective 
characters, and as we afterward learn- 
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ed, approaching wonderfully near in 
their tenor to what Fox and Burke 
had aétually uttered. 

I had paffed the earlier part of the 
evening in converfe with fome friends 
at a coffeehoufe. An incident men- 
tioned in a newfpaper, and cafually 
pointed out by one of the company to 
the particular notice of the reft, led 
the difcourfe upon the inequalities of 
human fortune, the miferies of life, 

, the vexations and'toils. of bufinefs to 
which the greater part of men are 
condemned, and the little benefit in 
eal happinefs. which thofe perfons 
have from the gifts of fortune, who 
are favoured with them the moft a- 
bundantly. One gentleman {poke 
with earneftnefs and feeling, which 
interefted and affected us, of the hard- 
thip of the cafe of a man fpending all 
his beft years in bufinefs, in the acqui« 
fition of independent fortune, which, 
when he fhould have gained it, old 
habits would render him unable to 
enjoy in the retirement for which he 
fighed. Another declared, upon the 
fame ground, that thofe indeed who 
were from birth the favourites of for« 
tune, might abufe their advantages to 
their own ruin, yet for any but the 
favourites of fortune to hope for any 
tolerable portion of happinefs in this 
world, was the weakeft d:lufion of ig- 
norance and folly. We became weary 
of a converfation fo full of defpond- 
ency. The company broke up; and 
I returned to my chamber and went 
to bed. 

When the mind is in a fort of quiet 
feeble melancholy, without anxious, 
agitating forrow, it finks eafily with 
the body to repofe, ai the accuftomed 
hours. Precilely to this ftate had my 
thoughts been reduced by the dif- 
courle I have mentioned. I feil al- 
moit immediately afleep. And the 
miferies of the induftrious, and the fu- 
perior chances of felicity, which thofe 
had who were born to fortune, were 
the laft things of which I thought, as 
fleep interrupted my con{cioufnefs of 
reflection. 

How-long I had flept I know not, 
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when my mind became again fenfibly 
‘active. A being feemed “fudder ily to 
fiand befure me, that wore the afpeét 
and guife of a departed friend, to 
whofe counfels in regard to the con- 
dust of life I had been wont to lifle 
with profound refpect. ‘There was, 
however, in his whole appearance, an 
air of dignity and inte! ligence, more 
than human, which hindered me from 
actually recognizing the vifion, at the 
moment, as that of an ancient ac- 
guaintance, though the awe which [ 
fhould otherwife have felt in his pre- 
fence was thus diminifhed, and I fe!t 
a confidence in his kindnefs, which 
could fcarcely have been otherwife in- 
fpired. < Arife,’ faid he, * follow 
me: I will take you to fee the houfe 
and fields of Induftry; and we will 
afterward vifit the Palace and Gardens 
of Fortune.’ 

I obeyed, methought, with ready 
cheerfulnefs. He took me by the hand. 
We were inftantancoufly tranfported, 
as it eps to a ftation on the fide 
of a vaft mountain, which flowly rofe 
toa socal height above us. 


fammit we could clearly perceive a 


fpaci yus and noble edifice. Its fide 
were varied with every diverfity of 
wood and bare furface, of rock, green 
turf, and bog, Several fprings burtt 
out at diferent heights on is fides, 
and, defcended in copious ftreams., Its 
bate expanded gradually into a wide 
plain, the further verge of which was 
at a great diltance bounded by the 
ocean. — the remote verge of the 
plain, to the very fummit of the moun- 
tain, I coul ‘id Mee an innumerable mul- 
titude of bu: man beings, of both fexes 
and of all ages, who appeared to ar- 
rive bene from the ocean upon 
the fhore, and thence to direct their 
ftevs, as if with an eager intention 
to afcend to the edifice which crown- 
ed the Cttaes bei ight. * Behold,’ faid 
my conductor, pointing to the tides of 
the mountain and the plain, * behold 
the fields of Induftry ! After you fhall 
have furveyed them, we will vifit his 
houfe above.’ 

I felt, by what fapernatural influ- 
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ence { knew not, my powers of fight 
to be fo enlivened, that from the fum- 
mit of the mountain to the very brink 
of the fea fhore, I could, without 
- ques the flation on which I was 
firit placed, difcern every objeét, how- 
ever minute, and every movement on 
the fcene. 

‘Who are thefe,’ faid I, with fome 
diffidence, to my guide, who appear 
to arrive, from time to time, from the 
ocean upon the fhore?’ * They are 
men entering the fcenes of mortal 
exiftence.’ 

* They run, crawl, or recline, for 
a time on the brink, I perceive, with- 
out taking their way onward, in the 
dire€tion to the mountain?’ ¢ They 
know not yet where they are: they 
are fcarce conicious of the powers 
which they. poffefs ; reafon and defire 
are not yet fufliciently awake within 
them to prompt them to take their 
way forward.’ ‘ With what reluét- 


‘ance,’ faid I, ¢ and indiffererce, they 


firtt begin to turn their fteps hither!” 
* They are driven,’ replied the moni- 
tor, who ftood befide me, ¢ by Difci- 
pline, whom yau may difcover behind 
them, with a fcourge in her hand : 
they are led on in chains by Negellity, 
whom you may alfo perceive at her 
po!t: but Hope has not yet held out 
her diftant lights to entice them on- 
wards; nor has Defire for them yet 
enlarged the range of her vifion be- 
yond the {pots where they refpectively 
fiand, and where fhe looks with giddy 
now behind, now to one fide, 
now to the other, and grafps ftill a: 
objects which Difcipline and Necef- 
fity compel them to abandon.’ 

[ continued to purfue, with my eye, 
the progrefs of thofe whom I nad thus 
feen to enter upon their march. They 
had to open and clear the path by 
their own labour, as they came on. 
But the fcourge of Difciptine was ap- 
plied, as it feemed, with tenderne(s ; 
and fuch was its effect, that new 
energies appeared to my obfervation 
to be continually communicated by its 
touch. Neceflity heifelf, though more 
fevere, though the would not fuer 
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the youth to break away from her 
chain, yet with an affiftance, of which 
he feemed not to be confcious, per- 
formed more than half the totl of 
clearing the way beforehim. Defire 
began to fix her eye on the hand of 
Neceflity, and to accept with eagzernefs 
thofe flowers and gems which the 
taught the youth to gather from amid 
his footiteps. And the golden lights 
of Hope, breaking from a cloud 
which half veiled the mountain’s top, 
began to gleam faiatly oa the eyes of 
the pilgrim. 

I gazed, delighted, on this part of 
the {cene. I had fingled out tor ob- 
fervation juft one individual of the 
crowd. Bat when I raifed my eyes 
from whence he opened for himfelf a 
path, I could fee a countlefs multi- 
tude explore every one his refpective 
path, under the fame guidance. They 
came on with various degrees of ala- 
crity. Some trembled and winced 
under the galling lath of Difcipline. 
Some fank down fainting, under the 
conftraining grafp and heavy chains 
of Neceflity. Some, in the giddinefs 
to which they were betrayed by young 
Defire, ftreggied to burft from the 
track to which: they were confined, 
and ran to roam over the plaia, with- 
out conftraint.. Far the greater num- 
ber, however, proved unable to make 
any confiderable efforts againit the 
power of thofe to whofe implicit guid- 
ance they had been by nature fub- 
jected. 

‘ Now, mark their nearer approach,’ 
faid my conductor. 

I looked {till on thofe who had en- 
gaged my firt attention. Where they 
advanced, in willing obedience to the 
chain of Neceility, and to the fcourge 
of Diicipline, thefe appeared to deul 
by them with continually more and 
more gentienefs. By Ditcipline, the 
pilgrims were, as it feemed, wonder- 
fully invigorated: Neceflity had taught 
them a thoufand new arts by which 
to lichten and relax her chain. The 
lights of Hope became full fronger 
and more cheering. Defire, chatten- 
ed and illuminated, fixed its vifion 
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fteadily on the objeés immeJiately 
before it, in the path, and by the 
lights of Hope, began to raile its 
views at times to the fummit of the 
mountain. In clearing the path be- 
fore him, the traveller found continu- 
ally a more plentiful faupply of fuch 
things as might comfort lafitude and 
gratify delire. 

Still, however, I could perceive 
fome fink under Necefiity ; and fome, 
as the conflraints of Neceffity and 
Difcipline were fomewhat relaxed, to 
break away from the path, under 
the mifguidance of impotent Defire. 
Thefe broke aihwart the progrefs of 
thofe who were advancing in paths 
parallel totheirs. But they were foon 
again griped by the fang of Neceffity ; 
and under her firong contiraint, and 
under the fcourge of Punithment, (the 
compan on and elder iifter of Difci- 
pline) much more {tern and cruel than 
the, they for the moft part perithed. 

But of thofe who went on in the 
path in which they were led by Ne- 
ceflity, without attempting to defert 
it, the fate was much more favoura- 
ble. Neceflity and Difcipline -were 
joined, as they carried forward their 
charges, by a third perfon, of an af- 
pect of meeknefs and dignity exceed- 
ing any thing which I| had ever be- 
fore feen. ‘* That noble form on 
which you fix your eye with looks of 

uriofiy and veneration,’ faid my 
companion, ‘ is Wifdom! He comes 
to undertake the care of thofe whom 
Neceflity and Difcipline have gradu- 
ally tutored to be worthy of his coun- 
fels.? I perceived, that Neceffity 
henceforth fo relaxed her chain, that 
its conftraint was no longer felt ; and 
that Difcipline entirely ceafed to me- 
nace with her fcourge. Thefe two 
beings appeared to refign their charge 
entirely to Wifdom ; yet fill continu- 
ed themfelves in attendance, on pur- 
pofe, as | fuppofed, to renew their 

soercions, if Defire thould attempt to 
withdraw the traveller from under the 
mild juthority of Wifdom, Of thofe 
who were thus committed to Wif- 
dom s care, fome flung wildly away, 
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and confequently perifhed; others, 
happily for themfelves, were feafona- 
bly replaced under the reftraints of 
Neceflity and Difcipline. The greater 

art proceeded, with alacrity, clear- 
ing away with eafe thofe obftacles 
which they found in their refpective 
path; prefling eagerly, under the di- 
reétion of Wifdom, up the mountain’s 
fides ; leading, as it feemed, Neceffity 
and Difcipline as humble friends in 
their train ; holding Defire in fuch at- 
tachment to Wifdom, that its eyes 
only followed whither his hand point- 
ed. From his very path, as he ad- 
vanced, the traveller appeared to ga- 
ther numberlefs things which he could 
recognize, as having been before 
fhown to his view by the lights of 
Hope, and having caught the eye of 
Defire. As he advanced up the 
mountain, the light of Hope now 
fhone upon him, ftrong, clear, and 
fteady, with a luitre overcoming that 
of the fun, yet amid its ftrength not 
fuch as to dazzle the fight. 

As I looked, I could perceive fome 
of the pilgrims to be attended by little 
dwarfith beings, of ftout, though con- 
traéted make, and of careful, but not 
unpleafing looks, who bore each a 
bafket, into which he feemed eagerly 
to gather up the gems, gold, and flow- 
ers, which the traveller cleared away 
from his path. * Who are thefe,’ faid 
I to my conductor. ‘ Thefe,’ replied 
he, ¢ are the Genii of Frugality, the 
fervants of Indultry. It is their tafk 
to gather and ftore in his treafures 
every object of value, which is now 
culled by thefe travellers from his 
fields,’ 

* Let us now afcend the mountain,’ 
faid my guide, after a fhort paufe. 
Before I could reply, we ftood at the 
gate of the houfe of Induftry, on the 
mountain’s top. 

We entered. The genius of the 
place firft attracted my notice. He 
walked, jn an immenfe hall; and 
feemed to comprehend with one glance 
of his eye whatever was pafling within 
it. His form was tall, juftly propor- 
tioned, and vigorous; yet his move- 


ments were light, eafy, and graceful, 
as thofe of fome fairy child. His 
countenance was manly, and wore in 
it an expreffion of gravity and acti. 
vity, foftened by the tendernefs of hu 
manity. His attention was apparently 
divided between the gracious recep- 
tion of thofe who entered from the 
hill, the apt difpofal of every thiag 
within the hall. and the fuperintend- 
ence of the labours of thofe who were, 
in different parts of it, bufy at their 
refpective takks. From time to time 
he caft his eyes on the fields below, 
which from the front of the hall he 
could eafily furvey. 

We walked round the hall. It con- 
tained, in the moft beautiful and con- 
venient arrangement, an immenfe a- 
bundance of every valuable produc 
tion of nature or of art. Thofe who 
had toiled up the hill, were here en- 
gaged, according to the habits of action 
and defire which they had acquired by 
clearing their refpective paths, in ar- 
ranging tlie ftores which were conti- 
nually brought in by the Genii of 
Frugality, or in diftributing them out 
for ufe at.the command of Induftry, 
who, as my conduétor now told me, 
was likewife known by the appellation 
of Beneficence. Some were bufy in 
arranging and diftributing the pro- 
du‘tion of nature : fome were equally 
employed with the produétions of 
thofe which we call the Mechanic 
Arts : fome were bafy with the works 
of the Fine Arts: and fome were em- 
ployed, as it appeared, in the purfuits 
of Philofophy, and in the exercifes of 
Religion: of fome, the cares feemed 
to be enlarged to a refemblance of 
thofe of the genius of the place him. 
felf. All feemed equally happy, 
though not in equal lonour. I atke 
my conductor why fome were content 
with employments fo mean, as appesr- 
ed entirely to engage them. . He re- 
plied, that ‘ thofe were perfons whofe 
views, though they came tleadily on 
under the guidance of Neceffity and 
Difcipline; Defire, Hope, and Wif- 
dom, had not been able to enlarge be- 
yond the objeéts which they could 
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grafp, in clearing the path before 
them, and who happened to march in 
a path in which none were’ to be found 
but grofs and- fimple objeéts. They 
advanced fteadily ; and they have, ac- 
cordingly, arrived in the houfe of In- 
duttry. But thofe avocatio.s in which 
they are to find their felicity here, can 
be only fuch as are compatible with 
the nabiss of defire, intelligence, and 
fenfibility, which they have previoufly 
acquired ’ 

We paffed onward to where the roof 
of the hall rofe aloft, fo as to forma 
fpacious and magnificent dome. The 
dome opened to the ky; and was 
overhung with a radiant cloud, out of 

- which {weet, vet folemn and awful 

mufic, was heard to breathe. 1 look- 
ed; and three heavenly forms de- 
{cending from the cloud touched and 
took by the hand certain of the per- 
fons who, having ended their tafks in 
the hall, advanced with joy in their 
countenances to meet the heavenly 
ftrangers. ‘ Thefe divine forms,’ faid 
my conduétor, ‘ are Faith, Hope, and 
Charity. With them, behold the 
Children of Induftry afcend to meet 
the lait and higheft felicity to which 
they are deftined !’ I gazed awhile, 
with folemn delight, on the glories of 
this fcene; then turned away with 
awful reverence. 

One thing which greatly furprifed 
me, was to obferve, that though the 
Genii of Frugality were bringing con- 
tinual additions to the ftores in the 
hall of Induftry, and though the quan- 
tity confumed out of thole itores was 
fo much fmaller than the additions, 
yet the ftores remained without any 
apparent increafe of bulk. My con- 
ductor eafily perceived my furprife, 

and its caufe. * Let us now,’ {aid he, 
* proceed to the Palace and the Gar- 
dens of Fortune !” 

He had fcarce fpoken, when we 
ftood without the edifice, and on the 
fide of the mountain, oppofite to that 
which I had contemplated before. I 
now difcerned at once, what it was 
that diminifhed the ftores of the Hall 
of Indyftry. They were accefiible 
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from without: and a number of be- 
ings, whofe forms were fmall, but 
carelefs and. jovial, were continually 
purloining thofe ftores in bafkets, and 
conveying them toward an edifice, 
which ftood at fome diftance on a plain 
below. * Thefe beings,’ faid my com- 
panion, ‘purloin the -ftores of In- 
duftry, in order to fupply with them 
the wild watte of Fortune.’—We de- 
fcended to the Palace. Init, I faw 
a female on athrone. Hier face wore 
a look of mingled gayety, benignity, 
and folly. She defcended from her 
feat ; and we followed, with her at 
tendants, into the gardens. I could 
there obferve beings arrive, as before, 
from the ocean, on the fhore of exift- 
ence. As Neceflity approached with 
her chain, and Difcipline with her 
fcourge, Fortune eagerly refcued the 
young pilgrims; bade them rove at 
large under the conduct of blind De- 
fire ; removed every thorn from before 
them ; and poured around them with 
lavifh hand thofe bounties with which 
fhe was fupplied by theft from the 
ftores of Induftry. It was evident, 
that fhe meant only to make them 
happy, while fhe invited them to roam 
at pleafure over her gardens, and 
when weary of thefe, to enter her pa- 
lace. I looked; and they were all 
hurried about by impotent Defire, till 
Fortune’s bounties could no longer 
avail them. ‘They were overtaken 
by Neceflity and Punifhment, under 
whofe firft grafp many of them perifh- 
ed. Others were conveyed by thefe 
tormentors into the gate of a gloomy 
manfion, which ftood on the confines 
between the Fields of Induftry and 
the Gardens of Fortune. All the 
gardens, however decorated with a 
boundlefs profufion of natural and ar- 
tificial beauties, were deformed with 
f{cenes of mifery, and filled with in- 
ceffant wailings. ‘The wretched mi- 
nions of Fortune, when they felt 
themfelves in the gripe of Neceffity, 
and under the fcourge of Difcipline, 
uttered loud execrations againft her 
by whofe blandifhments they had been 
betrayed. She pitied their fate, re- 
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gretted her inability to refcue them, 
and haitened away, to laviih on others 
her baneful favours, While I was 
continuing iny obdfervations, I looked 
round to put a qveilion to my guide— 
He was gone. And I, then, in my 
fieep recolle&ted that his form arid 
CHARACTER < 

[From Secret Memoirs of the 


AT the time of Catharine’s de- 
@eafe, Suvarrof, at the height of fa- 
»wour and fame, was at the head of 
a powerful army, which occupied all 
the fouth of Poland, and extended to 
the fhores of the Euxine. Paul had 
never been partial to this bigoted, 
reftlefs, volunteering, enterprifing ge- 
seral, who was an enthufiaftic admirer 
of Catharine, and her gigantic pro- 
jects. On his part, Sevarref, a Rof- 
fian in the full import of the term, 
and confequently an enemy to that 
minute and pedantic German difci- 
pline with which his future emperor 
was fo infatuated, had never cultivated 
bis good graces. The corps which 
he commanded, fo far from being re- 
markable for exact order and rigorous 
precifion in the ufe of their arms, 
were almoft always at the extreme 
borders of the empire, employed i 
fighting, and ciflinguifhed themfelves 
only by that fort ‘of diforder which 
charact 
war. Paul, however,-was afraid of 
this popular general, who was beloved 
by the troops; but he at fir kept 
terms with him, and confirmed him 
ia afl his commands; he afterward 
fent him orders to ettablifh the army 
on another footing, and to carry into 
execution the new military regula- 
ticns. Sm f,-who was attached 
to the old Roffiaa inftitutions, and 
éven to th. well adapt- 
ed to the ioe character, with 
which he v erfeétly acquainted ; 
Suvarrof, p siied that the troops, 
which had ever been victorious, could 
not but be on a very good footing, 
was not eager to conform to the or- 
ders of the emperor, and indulged 
himfelf in pleafantry when he recei ved 
them. This was wounding to the 
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features were thole of my old friend, 
who was now no more. In the alarm’ 
and confufion, I fuddenly awoke. It 
was day. And the beams of the 
morning fun had begun to enter my 
window. E. 


SUVARROF, 
Cowt of Peterfbure, vol. 111.] 


quick Paul 1, who gloried in reform- 
ing and improving, in his way, his 

nilitary eftablifhment, and difcourfed 
about the button of a gaiter, aud the 
queue of a foldier, as of things the 
moft important to the glory of his 
He immediately fent orders to 
the old general to refign the command, 
and to que the army without delay. 
The Ruffian foldier, who, like the 
French, is a fongfter, had already 
turned into a fong the bon mots of 
Suvarrof, which contributed not a 
little to throw ridicule on the new re- 
guiations, 

We have faid above, that Suvarrof 
was a barbarian and a buffoon, but he 
was, perhaps, the fitteft general for 
the genius of the Ruffians; the foldier 
loved him, and the officer, though 
he regarded him as a burlefque cha- 

raster, fought under his orders with 
co Fit If Paul, in difmifling 
him, had confidered only his natural 
cruelty, or his folly, real or affected, 
perhaps the meafure wou'd have been 
applaude ed 5 but he appeared to aim at 
punifhing the man devoted to his mo- 
ther, an a the thwarter of his military 
innovations, which were too abrupt 
and too ill dire&ed. When old 
Suvarrof received the order to refign 
his command, he chofe to communi- 
cate it hmfelf to his army, which he 
drew up in order of battle. In froat 
of the line rofe a pyramid of drums 
and cymbals. Drefled as a fimple 
greuadier, bat decorated with all his 
orders, with the portrait of the emprefs 
and that of Jofeph 11, Suvarrof ha- 
rangued his companions in arms, and 
bade them a very pathetic farewell. 
He then ftripped himfelf of his helmet, 
his coat, hisfath, his mufket, and all 
the marks of effetiive fervice, which 


arms. 
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he depofited on the pyramid, in the 
form of atrophy: * Comrades,’ fays 
he, ‘ there w:ll come a time, perhaps, 
when Suvarrof will reappear among 


‘you; he wiil then refume thefe {poils 


vhich he leaves to you, and which he 
always wore in his vidiories.’ ‘The 
foldiers were moved with indignation 
and grief; they murmured and la- 
mented. Suvarrof quitted them in 
this manner, leaving the command to 
his licutenant-general, 

He retired to a {mali houfe, which 
he had at Mofco; but a man {fo fa- 
mous and {0 popular, whofe difmiffion, 
after fuch fignal fervices, caufed a 
general fenfation in the empire, gave 
umbrage to Paul in that capiial where 
he was going to be crowned, and he 
Affued an order for Suvarrof to be fent 
away from Mofco. <A major of the 
police entered one day into the retreat 
of the old warsior, and prefentcd to 


prefe 
him this order, which bantihed him 
to an obfcure village. With an air 
omewhat indifferent, Savarrof aked 
how much time was granted him for 
fetiling his affairs? * Four hours,’ re- 
plied the officer. ‘Oh, this is being 
overkind!’ exclaimed the general ; 
“an hour is fufficient for Suvarrof.’ 
le immediately put his gold and his 
jewels into a cafket, and went out. 
A travelling coach was waiting for 
him at the door. ‘ Suvarrof going 
into exile,’ faid he, ¢ has no need of 
acoach ; he can repair thither in the 
fame equipage that he made ufe of to 
repair to the court of Catharine, or to 
the head of the armies—Bring. me a 
cart !? His will muft be obeyed, and 
the officer was forced to perform with 
the old field-marfhal a route of 500 
verfts in a Azditha: in fummer, this 
carriage is the mott inconvenient that 
can be imagined; but Suvarrof was 
uccuiomed to it, travelling only in 
this manner, laid on a mattrefs, and 
wrapped up in his gloak. Having ar- 
rived at tie village appointed, he took 
up his quarters in a wooden hut, un- 
der the fuperintendance of the major 
and fome fubaltern officers of the po 
lice. No one durit fee him or write 
to him; and the veteran, habituated 
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to the tumult of camps, and to a life 
the moit active and buitling, faw him- 
felf all at once completely infulated. 
Reading, and the refieétions which he 
had time to make during this dif 
grace, had ro {mall influence on the 
remainder of his life. At lait his 
daughter, married to a brother of tie 
favourite Zubof, was permitted to pay 
him a vifit, which was fhort, but at 
which count Suvarrof feemed affected. 
‘lhe emperor, on his return to the 
refideace, appeared alfo to relent by 
degrees, and wrote to him. A courier 
arrived, and delivered his,difpatch 5 
on the cover was, in large letters. — 
Te field-marfhal Suvarrof. ¢ This 
letter is not for me,” faid the old war- 
ricr coolly, on reading the direétion 5 
‘If Suvarrof were field-marfhal, he 
would not be banithed and guarded in 
a village; he would be feen at the 
head of the armies.’ The courier, 
ftupified, in vain faid and repeated, 
that he had orders to deliver this letter 
to his exceilency. However he was 
forced to carry it back fealed to the 
emperor. On receiving it Paul ma- 
nifefted no vexation; but Suvarrof 
from that time was guarded more 
ftridtly. Thas it is that a celebrated 
man, confident in his fame and the 
public opinion, can fometimes brave a 
defpot. 

Suvarrof was afterward placed at 
the head of the Rufhan army atting 
againitthe French. At the battle of 
Zurick, ia which he was engaged, 
the army, exhautted by hunger, fa- 
ticue, and a thoufand privations, con- 
templated with defpair thofe fummits 
covered with fhow, which it was {lll 
neceffirytoreach. The foldiers mur- 
mured, itopped, and refuled to go 
further, Suvarrof caufed a grave to 
be dug in the road, and laid himfel€ 
init: *‘ Cover me with earth,’ faid 
he, ‘and here leave your general: 
you are no longer my children; I am 
no longer your father ; [ have nothing 
more to do than die!’ Whereupon 
his grenadiers haftened round hm, 
requefting with loud cries that they 
might fcale the fummits of St. Goth. 
ard, and thence diflodge the French. 
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Anecpotes of CATHARINE ‘II, Jate Emprefs of Ruffia. 
{ From the Samz. ] 


ONE day Catharine was told that 
her buft, in Parian marble, carefully 
preferved in a cryftal glafs in one of 
the apartments of the Hermitage, had 
jaft been found painted. Great en- 
deavours were made to irritate her 
againft this infolence, and to caufe its 
authors to be fought after in order to 
punith them feverely for this infult to 
her imperial majefty. Catharine 11, 
without appearing either incenfed or 
furprifed, contented herfelf with fay- 
ing, ‘It is, probably, one of the 
pages, who wanted to rally me on the 
habit I have of wearing rouge. The 
only thing to be done is to wath my 
bait.” 

The emprefs had harboured and a- 
dopted a little boy, whom the police 
had found abandoned in the ftreets: 
fhe fent him daily to take leffons at 
the German fchool. One day the 
child appeared on his return lefs gay 
than ufual. -Catharine took him on 
her knees, and alked him the caufe 
of hisgrief. ‘ Ah, mamma, faid he, 
‘I have cried fadly; our mafier at 
the {chool is dead ; his wife and chil- 
dren cry a great deal; every one is 
dreffed in black, and they fay that 
this woman and her children are ex- 
tremely unfortunate, becaufe they are 
very poor, and have nobody to give 
them a bit of dinner.” The emprefs 
immediately fent an aid-de-camp to 
the direftor of the fchool to enquire 
into the matter, and on learning that 
ateacher had juft died, leaving his 
wife and children in the greateft dif- 
trefs, fhe fent inftantly by the little 
boy three hundred rubies to the wi- 
duw, with an order to the head matter 
to have the three orphan children 
brought up at the expence of the 
crown. Here we fee the heart of 
Catharine : thus it was that innocence 
fometimes brought her the complaints 
of fuffering humanity, and that the 
haflened to afford it fuccour, 

a 


It is well known that an artificial 
cold may be produced by the mixture 
of {now and falt of nitre ; a heat, and 
even an artificial fire, may likewife 
be obtained by the mixture of fpirit of 
nitre and oil of turpentine: thofe two 
fubftances take fire as foon as they are 
mixed, as well as feveral others, by 
a chymical procefs fufficiently known, 
Some years ago a fire broke out on 
board a frigate in the harbour of 
Cronftadt, and had like to have burnt 
the veffel. Inquiries were made to 
difcover the caufe of this unfortunate 
accident, which was attributed to fome 
ill difpofed perfon. Several {ailors 
even were apprehended on fufpicion, 
and endeavours were employed in 
vain to make them confefs the crime. 
The emprefs, being informed of this 
affair, faid to the reporter, * But, fir, 
it feems to me that I have learnt in 
my youth, that the mixture of fome 
cold fubftances produces fire fponta- 
neoufly : perhaps this fire has been 
occafioned by an unlucky accident, 
and it would be a fad thing to have the 
innocent punifhed.’ She appointed a 
commiffion to examine the frigate, 
and feek out the caufes of the fire. 
Kraft, the profeffor of experimental 
phyfics and chymiftry to the young 
grand dukes, was of this commiffion ; 
and it was difcovered that the fire had 
proceeded from a bottle of oil, which 
had been thrown down on a heap of 
foot in the corner of the chimney. 
This was at leaft what was con- 
jeGtured, and what was reported to 
the emprefs, who ordered the par- 
ties accufed to be fet at liberty. She 
was fond of recoHeGling this adven- 
ture, and related it one day to the 
young grand dukes, who were fpeak- 
ing to her of their leffons in phyfics, 
in order to make them comprehend 
how ufeful that fcience might be to 
them. , 
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On the Quantity of Motstur& ABsoRBED from the Atm phere by 


: different SUBSTANCES 


ufed for CLOTHING. 


[From * Philofophical Papers, &c. By Count Rumford, LL.D. F.R.S.’] 


BEING engaged in a courfe of ex- 
periments upon the conducting powers 
of various bodies with refpe&t to heat, 
and particularly of fuch {ubflances as 
are commonly made ufe of for cloth- 
ing, in order to fee if I could difco- 
ver any relation between the conduét- 
ing powers of thofe fubftances and 
their power of abforbing moifture from 
the atmofphere, I made the following 
experiments : 

Having provided a quantitv of 
each of the undermentioned fubftances 
in a ftate.of the moft perfect cleannefs 
and purity, I expofed them, f{pread 
out upon clean china plates, twenty- 
four hours, in the dry air of a very 
warm room (which had been heated 
every day for feveral months, by a 
German ftove) the laft fix hours of 
the heat being kept up to 85° of Fa- 
renheit’s thermometer ; after which I 
entered the room with a vety accurate 
balance, and weighed equal quantities 
of thefe various fubftances, as expref- 
fed in the following table. 

This being done, and each fubftance 
being equally {pread out upon a very 
clean china plate, they were removed 


into a very large uninhabited room, 
upon the fecond floor, where they 
were expofed forty-eight hours upon 
a table placed in the middle of the 
room, the air of the room being at 
the temperature of 45° F.; after 
which they were carefully weighed 
(in the room) and were found to 
weigh as undermentioned. 

They were then removed into a 
very damp cellar, and placed upon a 
table, in the middle of a vault, where 
the air, which appeared by the hy- 
grometer to be completely faturated 
with moifture, was at the temperature 
of 45° F.; and in this fituation they 
were fuffered to remain three days 
and three nights, the vault being 
hung round, during all this time, with 
wet linen clothes, to render the air as 
damp as poilible, and the door of the 
vault being fhut. 

At the end of three days I entered 
the vault, with the balance, and 
weighed the various fubflances tipon 
the fpot, when they were found to 
weigh as is expreffed in the third co- 
lumn of the following table : 














Weight after ve 
Neight after be-| ing cxpofed 48 |Weight after be- 
The various Subftances. ng dried 24hour | hoursin a cold | ing expofed 72 
nahotrocm."} uninhabited {hours in a damp 
room. cellar. 
Parts, Parts. Parts, 
Sheep’s wocl - - - - 1000 1084 1163 
Beayer’s fur ws - -' - 10900 1o72 1125 
The fur of a Ruffian hare os 1000 1065 BIns. 
Eider down - - - - 3000 1067 yI12 
Silk. Raw fingle thread . ~ 1000 1057 1107 
: Ravelings of white taffety — - 5000 . 1054 1103 
Lit Fine lint - - - 1000 1.46 3402 
inen. : ; 
j Ravelings of fine linen - 10c0 1044 1082 
Cotton wool - - - - 1000 1043 1089 
Silver wire, very fine, gilt, and flat- i 
rd, being the raveiings of gold ¢ 10c0 1000 3000 
ace ° e “ i ; 




















N.B. The weight made ufe of in 
thefe experiments was that of Cologne, 
the parts, or leaf divifions, being 


estig part of a mark, confequentiy 
1coo of thefe parts make about © 
Brains troy. 
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I did not add the filver wire to the 
bodies abovementioned, from any 
idea that that fabflance could pofii- 
bly imbibe moifture from the atmo- 
fphere ; but { was willing to fee whe- 
ther a metal placed in air faturated 
With water, is not capable of receiv- 
ing a‘ {mall addition of weight from 
the moifture attra&ed by it, and at- 
tached to its furface; from the refult 
of this experiment, however, it fhould 
feem that no fuch attraGion fubfiits 
between the meta! I made ufe of and 
the watery vapour diffolved in air. 

I was totally miftaken in my con- 
jectures relative to the refults of the 
experiments with the other fabfances. 
As finen is known to attra& water 
- with fo much avidity ; and as, on the 
contrary, wool, hair, feathers, and 
other like animal fubitances, are made 
wet with fo much difficulty, I had 
Jittle doubt but that linen would be 
found to attra& moitture from the 
atmofphere with much greater force 
than any of thofe fubftances; and 
that, ander fimilar circumétances, it 
wou!d be fovnd tocontain much more 
water ; and 1 was much confirmed in 
this opinion upon recollecting the 
great dtference in the apparent damp- 
nefs of linen and of woollen clothes, 
when they are boih expofed to the 
fame atmoiphere. But thefe experi- 
ments have co.vinced me, that all 
my fpecularons were founded upon 
erronecus princ pics. 

It thou'd feem, tart thefe bodies 
which are the mo.t eanly wetted, or 
which receive water, in its unelattic 
form, with the greateft eufe, are not 
thofe which in all cafes atira&t the 
watery vapour diffolved in the air 
with the greateft force. 

Perhaps the apparent dampnefs of 
linen, to the touch, ariles more from 
the eafe with which that fubflance 
parts with the water it contains, than 
from the quantity of water it actually 
holds ; in the fame manner as a body 
‘appears hot to the touch, in confe- 
quence of its parting freely with its 
heat, while another body, which is 
aftually at the fame temperature, but 
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which withholds its heat with greater 
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obitinacy, affects the fenfe of feeling 
much lefs violently. 

Tc is well known that woollen 
clothes, fuch as flannels, &c. worn 
next the fkin, greatly promote infen- 
fible perfpiration. May not this arife 
principally from the {trong attraétion 
which fubfiits between wool and the 
watery vapour which is continually 
iffuing from the haman body? That 
it docs not depend cntirely upon the 
warmth of that covering, is evident; 
for the fame degree of warmth, pro- 
duced by wearing more clothing of a 
different kind, does not produce the 
fame effe&, 

The perf{piration of the human body 
being abforbed by a covering of flan- 
nel, it is immediately dittributed 
through the whole thicknefs of that 
fubitance, and by that means expofed 
by a very large furface, to be carried 
off by the atmofphere; and the lofs 
of this watery vapour, which the 
flannel fuftains on the one fide by eva- 
poration, being immediately reitored 
from the other, in confequence of the 
ftrong attraction between the flannel 
and this vapour, the pores of the fkin 
are difencumbered, and they are con- 
tinually farrounded by a dry, warm, 
and f{:lubrious atmofphere. 

I am aitonithed that the cuflom of 
wearing flannel next the fkin fhou'd 
net have prevailed more univerially. 
I am coufident it would prevent a 
mulsitude of difeafes; and I know of 
no greucer luxury than the comfort- 
able feafation wich arifes from wear- 
ing it, efpecally ater one is a little 
accuiteined to it. 

It'is a.millaken notion, that it is 
too warm a clothing for fummer. I 
have worn it in the hotteit climates, 
and in ail ieafons of the year, and 
never found the leaft inconvenience 
from it. It is the warm bath of a 
perfpiration confined by a linen fhirt, 
wet wiih fweat, which renders the 
fummmer heats of the tropical climates 
fo infupportable ; but flannel promotes 
perfpiration, aud favours its evapora- 
tion; and evaporation, as is well 
known, produces pofitive cold. 

{ firtt began to wear flannel, not 
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from any knowledge which I had of 
its properties, but merely upon the 
recommendation of a very able phy- 
fician (fir Richard Jebb) ; and when 
I began the experiments, of which I 
have here given an account, I little 
thought of difcovering the phyfical 
caufe of the good effects which I had 
experienced from it; nor had I the 
moft diftant idea of mentioning the 
circumftance. I thal! be happy, how- 
ever, if what I have fuid or done up- 


ACCOUNT OF THE ROYAL INSTITUTION 


AT a meeting of the managers and 
vifitors of the Royal Inflitution of 
Great Britain, held at the houfe of 
the Inftitution, on the 26th day of 
Aprit 1802, the following report, re- 
lative to the prefent flate of the Inftt- 
tution, was laid before them by count 
Rumford. 

On the 25th of May laft year I had 
the honour to lay before the managers 
an account, which by their direGt:ons 
was publifhed in the journals of the 
Inftitution on the 13th of June, re- 
fpecting the progrefs that had been 
made in the arrangement of the Initi- 
tution at that time, and of the works 
that were then going on at the houfe 
of the Inftitution; and I fhall now 
briefly ftate to the managers and vifi- 
tors what has fince been accomplifh- 
ed, and what ftill remains to be done 
to complete this great and interefting 
eftablifhment in all its details. 

The new lecture room has been fi- 
nifhed, and is acknowledged to be 
one of the molt beautiful and moft 
convenient fcientific theatres in Eu- 
rope. It is fo favourable to the pro- 
pagation of found, that though it is 
fuficiently capacious to contain 9co 
perfons, a whifper may be diftinétly 
heard from one extremity of it to the 
other, and no echo is ever perceived 
in it on any occafion. It is fo con- 
trived, that day-light may be entirely 
excluded in a moment, by lowering 
the moveable ceiling of the lantern, 
by which the light enters the room 
from above, and allowing it to reft 


"3 
on the fubje& fhould induce others to 
make 2 trial of what | have fo long 
experienced with the greateft advan- 
tage, and which F am confident they 
will find to contribute grea:ly to 
health, and confequently to all the 
other comforts and enjoyments of 
life. 

T half then think thefe experiments, 
trifing as they may appear, by far 
the moft fortunate, and the moft im- 
portant oncs I have ever made. 


OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


on the cornice which makes the finifh 
of the lower part of the lancern, juft 
above the level of the flat part of the 
ceiling of the room. 

The form of the room is femicir- 
cular, with an addition of a parallela- 
gram, equal in length to the diame- 
ter of the circular part of the room 
(fixty feet) and fifteen feet wide; and 
there are eleven rows of feats rifing 
one above the other below, and three 
rows of feats inthe gallery : and there 
is a covered circular paflage, eight 
feet wide, atl round the room, with- 
out, under the higher rows of feats, 
next the wall, and four convenient 
Openings or wométoria, with light doars 
with two wings, which fhut of them- 
felves without noife, forming fo many 
pafiages of communication between 
the lower part of the theatre or pit, 
and the arched gallery or paflage with- 
out. 

The floor and feats of this theatre 
are painted of a dark green colour ; 
and the feats are all covered with 
green moreen cuthions. The Soor 
of the circular paflage withoet, which 
furrounds the pit, and the ftairs be- 
longing to the vamitoria, are all co- 
vered with green cloth to prevent the 
noife of the footiieps from being heard 
of thofe who come in er go out of the 
theatre during the leéture, 

The windows which form the lan. 
tern (which is fifteen feet in diameter) 
are all double, which not only renders 
the temperature af the room very equal 
and _ but alfo prevents fo ef- 
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fectually all noifes from without dif- 
turbing the filence which reigns in 
the room, that even the rumbling of 
the carriages which pefs inthe neigh- 
bouring ftreets is never heard in it. 

This theatre is warmed in cold wea- 
ther by tteam, which coming in co- 

ered and concealed tubes, from the 
lower part of the houfe, circulates in 
a 'arge femicivcular copper tube, eight 
inches in diameter, and above fixty 
feet long, which is concealed under 
the rifing feats of the pit. 

Adjoiaing to this new theatre is the 
apparatus room. which communicates 
with it by a door which is on one fide 
of the large open chimney fire -place 
within the theatre, and juft behind the 
lecturer’s table, which chimney fire- 
place ferves for placing the furnaces 
that are occafionally uied in the chy- 
mical experiments. 

The repofitory, which is 44 feet 
Jong, and 33 feet wide (the ce ling 
of which, and the flocr of the theatre, 
which is above it, being fupported by 
two rows cf hardfome coiumns) ‘is 
finifbed, and already contains a con- 
fiderabie number of {pecimens of new 
and ufeful mechanical contrivances. 

The chy mical laboratory, in which 
there is provifion made for placing 
and ufing no le(s than fixteen furnaces 
of different kinds at the fame time, is 
gnite finithed, and has been furnithed, 
und-r the direction of the committee 
of chymiltry (which has been formed 
fince the lat year) with a very com- 
picte chymical apparatus, and alio 
with a confiderable provifion of ma- 
terials neceflary in making chymical 
experiments. 

All the worhops of the Inftitution 
are now quite finithed; and they have 
been furnifhed with the mo complete 
fets of tools that could be procured ; 
and feveral exccllens; workmen are 
now employed in them; anda great 
variety of uleful articles, defigned as 
mcdels for imitaion, have already 
been manufactured in the houfg, and 
are ready to be delivered to any of the 
proprietors or fudferibers to the Initi- 
tution who may be difpofed to pur- 
chafe them. 


The great kitchen at the houfe of 
the Inftitution has been finifhed, and” 
now contains a variety of new and 
ufeful utenfils, and implements of 
cookery, many of which are in daily 
ufe, and others which are not are fa 
expofed to view as to be ealily under; 
flood, and their merit appreciated. 

The dining-room and the managers 
room, which is adjoining to it, have 
both been quite finilhed and furnithed. 

The converfation-rcom has been 
finifhed, ard eve:y thing has been 
prepared for its being uled as a cof- 
tee-rcom. It is now fet apart for the 
reading of the domettic newfpapers, 
of which no jefs a number than ten 
are regularly taken ing and it hag 
been furnithed with a fet of the beft 
geographical maps and charts that 
were to be procured. In felecting 
them, the advice and affiflance of that 
able geographer major Renoe 1, were 
obtained. ihe maps are fit.ed up 
according to a new method, which 
has been found to be very convenient, 
and at the fame time to contribute 
much to the economy of fpace, and 
to the prefervation of the maps. 

The frit reading-room (that near- 
eft to the great hall) has lately been 
appropriated exclufively to the read- 
ing of foreign newfpapers. It is light- 
ed up, as formerly, every evening ; 
and o1 the table are found feven fo- 
re'gn gaze.tes, from diferent parts 
of the coniinent, in the French and 
German languages, which are regu- 
larly taken in, and which, coming by 
the poit, conftantly arrive at the earli- 
eft periods. 

Mr. Stanhope, of the general poft- 
office, has gen°roufly undertaken to 
manage the whole bufireis of procur- 
ing thele fore gn newfpapers, and ta 
caufe them to be delivered at the 
houfe of the Inftitution free of all ex- 
pences for pottage. 

The fecond, or principal reading- 
room, which is 26 feet long, by 24 
wide, hes been fitted up in a very 
complete and elegant manner, and 
furnifhed with neat book-cafes, woich 
now extend round three fides of the 
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room, affording {pace for more than 
3200 volumes. This arrangement 
has rendered it poffible to allow the 
fecond leQure-room (which at fome 
fatare period is to become the library) 
to remain for fome time longer in its 
prefent ftate ; and it will no doubt be 
found. very ufeful for giving, occafi- 
onally, lectures on particular fubjects, 
unconnected with the general courfes* 
of jectures that are regularly given in 
the great leclure-room by the pro- 
feffors and leGturers of the Inftitution. 
This f2cond leure-room will likewife 
be found very convenient for the 
mectings of the committees of the In- 
ftitution, and for exhibiting new ex- 
periments to felect meetings of {cien- 
tific men. 

But to return to the principal read- 
ing-room. ‘Ihe accommodations for 
thofe who frequent this room have 
been greatly augmented fince the laft 
year. There are now two long ma- 
hogany tables (each 11 feet in length, 
and three feet ten inches wide) covered 
with green clo:h, which are placed 

arallel to each other, on oppofite 
fides of the room ; and each of thefe 
tables is well lighted at night by an ele- 
gant Grecian lamp of three branches, 
Fa(pended by a chain from the ceiling 
of the room, and covered with a fhade 
of white filk. 

On thefe tables are found no lefs 
than 54 foreign and domefic, {cien- 
tifig and literary periodical publica- 
tions, which are regularly taken in. 

The books in the library of the In- 
flitution have been confiderably in- 
creaied during the laft year, both by 
prefents and by new purchafes. 

The principal reading-room has 
been ornamented by an elegant batt of 
his majefty, our moft gracious fove- 
reign, patron of the Inftitution ; and by 
the buits of thofe great juminaries of 
fcience, Bacon, and the immortal 
Newton. 

With regard to the public opinion 
refpecting tne Inttitution, | have the 
motft feniible fatisfaétion in being able 
to lay before the managers and vifitors 
indifputable proofs of its growing re- 
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putation. The reading-rooms and 
lectures at the houfe of the Inititution 
are confiderably more frequented this 
year than they ever have been befare ; 
and, although the prices of propric- 
tors’ fhares, and of life and annual 
fubfcriptions, have been confiderably 
raifed, the lift of proprietors and fub- 
fcribers have, during the laft ten 
moaths, been augmented by no lefs 
than 154 new names, as will appear 
by the following ftatement. 

There were belonging to the Royal 
Inftitution 

On On Aug- 
June 5, Apr) 26, men- 

80x. 1802. tation, 

3275 341 «16 
284 16 
649 122 


Total 1274 154 


The income and pecuniary refources 
of the Inftitution have, of courfe, kept 
pace with the increafe of its proprie- 
tors and fubfcribers ; and its expences, 
though they have neceffarily been very 
heavy, while fo great and extenfive 
a plan has been carrying into execu- 
tion, yet they have been regulated 
with fo much order and economy, that 
the proprietors will, no doubt, be fa- 
tisfied sith the acccunts that will be 
laid before them at their next annual 
meeting, which will be held in a few 
days. 

dt will ftill be freth in the recollec- 
tion of the managers and vifitors, that, 
when, in the year 1800, it was finally 
determined by the proprietors to un- 
dertake the additional buildings at 
the houfe of the Intticution, it was 
then thought to be qu te impoffible to 
compieie iu great and expenfive an 
undertaking without a loan of at leaft 
50o0ol ; and it will likewife be remem- 
bered that, on opening a {ubfcription 
for that purpofe, no leis a fum than 
7oool was generoufly offered, by a 
comparatively fmall number of the 
proprietors, in a very fhort time. It 
will alfo be recollected that I took the 
liberty in the report which I had the 
honour to lay before the managers laft 


Proprietors - 


Life fubfcribers - 268 
Annual fubfcribers 527 


1129 
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year, on the 25th of May, to exprefs 
a hope that not only the expences of 
the new buildings above-mentioned, 
but of others alfo w. ich were wanted, 
sind of all the alterations and additions 
that would be neceflary to be made to 
finifh the houfe in the moft complete 
manner, and to furnifh it elegantly, 
might, perhaps, with due care and 
ateention, be defrayed without calling 
for any part of that fum of 7000); 
which had been fubfcribed to enable 
the managers to complete this great 
undertaking. 

I have now, in common with my 
two colleagues of the committee of 
expenditure (lord Pelham and Mr. 
Sulivan) who with myfelf have been 
fpeciaily charged by the managers of 
the Inftitution with the fuperintend- 
ance and controul of thefe expences, 
the pleafure to ftate that thele hopes 
have not been difappointed. 

By the’accounts which have been 
laid before the vifitors it appears, 

That the whole of the faums that 
have from time to time become due 
te Mr. Hancock, who contratted with 
the managers for corapleting the new 
Buildings, have been regularly paid. 
‘That his work having been finifed, 
and regularly examined by the fur- 
veyor of the Inftitution, his accounts 
have been clofed, and the balance due 
to him from the Inftiution has been 
fettled. 

That the inftalments agreed to be 
advanced to him, on his {zparate con- 
ract for completing the attic ftory, 
have likewife been regularly paid, and 
that no more than about sool will 
be dae to him, on his laft contra‘t, 
when he fhall have completed the 
whole of that- work; wh.ch will be 
fnifhed in a few weeks. 

Jt appeared likewife, by thefe ac- 


counts, that all the carpenters, plum- 
bers, painters, and glaziers bills, for 
extra work at the houfe of the Infti- 
tution—not included in Mr. Hancock’s 
contraéts—have been brought to ac- 
count: that the falaries and wages of 
thofe who conftitute the eftablithment 
of the Inftitution have been regularly 
paid ; and that all the tradefmens bills 
have been duly checked, and regu- 
larly difcharged. 

And, laftly, that all the fums due 
from the [nititution on current ac- 
counts, including every demand that 
can be brought againtt the Inftitution, 
even after all the new works now car- 
rying on at the houfe of the Inititution 
fhall have been completed, amounts 
to about 3900! ; while the fums be- 
longing to the Inftitation in the hands 
of their different bankers, added to 
thofe fums which are due to the Initi- 
tution from proprietors and fubferibers, 
and from fome other perfons, amounts 
to abcut 81ocol. 

From this ftatement it is evident 
that the Inftitution has been completed 
without any debt being incurred; and, 
by an account which has been laid be- 
fore the managers and -vifitors, it ap- 
pears that the prefent annual income 
of the Infitution is quite fufficient to 
defray all the expences of keeping it, 
The Royal Inftitution of Great Bri- 
tain may therefore be confidered as 
finifhed and firmly eftablifhed. That 
it may long continue to flourifh is, no 
doubt, the ardent with of - thofe who 
are connedled with it; and alfo of all 
thofe who are acquainted with the 
principles on which it is founded, and 
who know how powerfully it muft 
contribute to the general diffufion of 
an active fpirit of inquiry and ufeful 
improvement among all ranks of fo- 
ciety. 


Awecpnores of the HERoI1c Conpuct of French WomEN. 


[From * loterefting Anecdotes of the 
French Revolution, 


Firrat AFrecrion. 
DURING the war of La Vendee 
the duc de la Rochefoucault, con- 
demned to die, as was alfo his daugh- 


heroic Condu& of Women during the 
by M. du Broca. J 


ter, found in the refources of that 
affectionate girl the means of conceal- 
ing himf-If ull a period arrived more 
favourable to that juftice which he fuc- 
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cefsfully claimed. His daughter’s ficft 
care was to place him under the roof 
and prote¢tion of an artifan, who had 
formerly been a domeftic in the duke’s 
fervice, after which fhe procured an 
afylum for herfelf. They were thus 
both fecure from the immediate power 
of their perfecutors ; but as the duke’s 
property was confifcated, and as com- 
paflion is apt to grow weary of its 
good offices, the means of their bare 
fabfiftence were foon worn out. While 
the daughter was fuffering under the 
extreme of poverty, fhe learnt that 
her father’s hea!th was declining for 
want of due nourifhment. She now 
faw no way but to devote her life to 
fave her father’s, and fhe inftantly 
made the refolve. 

A general of the republic at that 
very time was pafling through the city 
in which was her place of conceal- 
ment, and to him fhe wrote the fol- 
lowing letter: 

* Citizen General, 

€ Wherever the voice of nature is 
heard, a daughter may be allowed 
to claim the compaffion of men in be- 


half of her father. 


Condemned to 
death at the fame time with him who 
gave me being, I have fuccefsfully 
preferved him from the {word of the 
executioner, and have preferved my- 


felf to watch over his fafety. But in 
faving kis life, I have not been able 
to furnish ali that is neceflary to fup- 
port him. My unhappy father, whofe 
entire property is confifcated, fuffers 
at this moment the want almott of 
every thing. Without clothes, with- 
out bread, without friend to fave him 
from perifhing of want, he has not 
even the refource of the beggar, which 
fill furnifhes a little hope, that of be- 
ing able to appeal to the compaflion- 
ate, and to prefent his white hairs to 
thofe that might be moved to give 
him aid: my father, if he is not {pee- 
dily fuccoured, will die in his piace 
of concealment, and thus, after fna:ch- 
ing him from a violent death, I thall 
have to fuitain the mournful reflection 
of having betrayed him to one more 
lingering and painful—that of dying 
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of cold and hunger. Be the judge, 
citizen general, of the extent of my 
misfortune, and own that it is worthy 
of pity. One refource only is left to 
me. It is to caft myfelf upon your 
generofity. I offer you my head, I 
undertake to go, and to go willingly, 
to the fcaffold, but give immediate 
fuccour to my dying father. Below 
I give you the name of my place of 
concealment, there I will expect death 
with pleafure, if I may promife my- 
felf that you will be touched with my 
prayers, and will relieve my old and 
deftitute parent.’ 

The foldier had no fooner read this 
letter than he haltened to the afylum 
of madame de Rochefoucault, and not 
only relieved her father, but fecretly 
protected both, and after the goth 
Thermidor, procured the, reftoration 
of M. de Rochefoucau!lt’s property 
by a revifion of their fentence. 

FortTirube. 

During the difaftrous reign of the 
aflignats, a family formerly opulent, 
contifting of a father, mother, and 
five children, pined in want in a fmall 
cottage at the extremity of a town. 
The father, whofe temper was vio- 
lent, fupported his misfortune with an 
impatience dificult to exprefs. He 
frequently confidered whether he 
fhouid not put an end to his life. His 
wife, obierving the agitation of his 
mind, and knowing him capable of a 
rafh aft, meditated on the means of 
withdrawing him from his projeét. 
Eut the difliculty was to find motives 
fuflicientiy trong. His affection for 
herfelf and his children, was rather 
calculated to pufh him to extremity ; 
for it was evident, he never thought 
on them without anguith bordering 
on defpair. To propole to him to 
have recourfe to the charity of his 
neighbours, fle kaew, would wound 
his pride, which was exceflive. Be- 
fides, the was net certain of the fuc- 
cefs of that expedient; and the knew, 
that a retufal would be a thoufand 
times more cruel than any fpecies of 
torture. Even the refource of confo- 
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lation was not Icft her, for her huf- 
band would not liften to any topic 
that might afford hope, but impa- 
tiently preffed her to die with him, 
and to perfuade their children to the 
fame refolution. Surrounded by fo 
wnany objects of difcouragement, the 
wife never abandoned herfelf to de- 
fpair. One idea arofe in her mivd, 
which fhe expreft to her hufband with 
fo much tendernefs and courage, that 
it almoft inflantly reftored his mind 
to tranquillity. 

© All is not loft,’ the faid, ‘ I have 
health, and our five children alfo. 
Let us leave this town, and retire to 
fome place where we are not known, 
and I and my children will labour to 
fupport their father.? She added, 
that if their labour was infufficienr, 
fhe would privately beg alms for his 
fupport. ‘The bufband ruminated a- 
while over this propofition, and took 
this refo'ution with a conilancy wor- 
thy of the honorable life he has fince 
led. 

* No,’ he faid, * I will not reduce 
you to the dilgrace of begzary for 
me; but fince you are capable of fuch 
attacument to me, I kuow what re- 
mains to render me worthy of it.’ 

He then loit no time in collecting 
together the remnants of his proper- 
ty, which produced a hundred pif- 
toles, and quitted the town with his 
family, taking the road to a diftant 
department; and in the firft place 
where he thought he was not known, 
he changed his drefs for the coarfe 
drefs of a peafant, making his whole 
family do the fame; and continuing 
his route, arrived at a town which he 
thought fit for his purpofe; in the 
neighbourhood of which he hired a 
cabin, with a field, and a {mall vine- 
yard. He then bought fome wool 
and flax to employ the girls, and tools 
to cultivate the land for himfelf and 
the boys, the ufe of which he hired a 
peafant to teach him. 

A few weeks fuficed to conquer 
all difficulties. The example of the 


father and mother excited emulation 

among the children ; and acquiring a 

competence from its labour and con. 
3 
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ftancy, originating in the courage of 
the virtuous mother, this family lived 
perfect patterns of peace and domef- 
tic union. : 
ern 
GraTiTuDE. 

Durine the unhappy days of Sep« 
tember, 1792, a woman conceived 
the project of rendering funeral ho- 
nours from motives of yratitude, to 
her confeffor, whom fhe underftood 
to be maffacred at the prifon Des 
Carmes. As fhe intently dwelt upon 
this idea, fhe heard an extraordinary 
cry in the ftreet, by which fhe was 
drawn to the window: the faw a cart 
pafling filled with dead bodies, and 
among them recognifed the perfon of 
her confeflor! A furgeoa, one of her 
neighbours, happened to be with her ; 
pointing out the body, fhe entreated 
him to go and purchafe it of the 
driver. Yielding to her entreaties, 
the furgeon went to the driver, and 
telling nim his profeffion, faid he 
wilhed to purchafe one of the bodies 
for diffection. The driver afked him 
twenty crowns, permitting him to 
take his choice. He paid down the 
money and took the body pointed out 
to him, which he caufed to be con- 
veyed into the houfe of his friend : 
but what was the furgeon’s furprife 
when he faw the prieft on his feet! 
Clothes being procured for him, and 
being in the prefence of his benefac- 
trefs, he faid, * When [ faw my bre- 
thren maffacred at Des Carmes, I 
imagined it poffible to fave my life by 
throwing myfelf among the dead bo- 
dies as one of them. I was ftripped, 
and thrown into the cart in which you 
fav me. I did. not receive a fingle 
wound: the blood with which you 
faw me covered was that of the car- 
cafes with which 1 was confounded. 
Receive, my benefactrefs, the mott 
grateful thanks! It is probable, that, 
thrown into a quarry with the bodies 
of my unfortunate companions, [ 
fhould have perifhed there!’ All 
three then fell on their knees, and 
returned thanks to Heaven for thie 
fingular deliverance. 
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ExpeRIMENTs and OBsERVATIONS on certain Stony and METAL 
Line SuBSTANCES which at different,Times are faid to*have fallen on 
the EARTH; aljo on various Kinds of Native Iron: By Edward 
Howard, £7. F. R. S. 


[From the Philofophical Tranfactions of the Royal Society for 1802.} 


THE concordance of a variety of 
faéts feems to render it moft indif- 
putable, that certain ftony and metal- 
line fubftances have, at different pe- 
tiods, fallen.on the earth. Whence 
their origin, or whence they came, is 
yet, in my judgment, involved in 
complete obfcurity. 

The accounts of thefe peculiar fub- 
flances, in the early annals, even of 
the Royal Society, have unfortunately 
been blended with relations which we 
now confider as fabulous; and the 
more ancient hiftories of ftones fallen 
from heaven, from Jupiter, or from 
the clouds, have evidently confound- 


ed fuch fubftances with what have, 


been termed ceraunia, betilia, ombria, 
brontia, &c. names altogether unap- 
propriate to fubftances fallen on our 
globe. Indeed fome miflead, and 
others are inexpreffive. 

The term ceraunia, by amifnomer, 
deduced from its fuppofed origin, 
feems, as wellas d¢tilia, to have been 
anciently ufed to denote many {pecies 
of ftones, which were polifhed and 
fhaped into various forms, though 
mofily wedge-light or triangular, 
fometimes as inftruments, fometimes 
as oracles, and fometimes as deities. 
The import of the names ombria, 
brontia, &c. feems {abject to the fame 
uncertainty. * 

In very early ages it was believed 
that ftones did in reality fall, as it was 
faid, from heaven, or from the gods; 
thefe, either from ignorance, or per- 
haps from fuperftitious views, were 
confounded with other ftones, which, 
by their compaét aggregation, were 
better calculated to be thaped into dif 
ferent inflruments, and to which it 
was convenient to auach a fpecies of 

* Fol. 1696, vol. 1, page 385, where 
tky is given. 


myfterious veneration. In modern 
days, becaufe explofion and report 
,have generally accompanied the de- 
{cent of fuch fubftances, the name of 
thunderbolt, or thunderftone, has ig- 
norantly attached itfelf to them; and 
becaufe a variety of fubftances acci- 
dentally prefent near buildings and, 
trees ftruck with lightning have, with 
the fame ignorance, been colleéted as 
thunderbolts, the thunderbolt and the 
fallen metalline fubftance have been 
ranked in the fame clafs of abfurdity. 
Certainly, fince the phenomena pf 
lightning and ele€tricity have been fy 
well identified, the idea of a thunder- 
bolt is ridiculous. But the exiitence 
of peculiar fubftances fallen on the 
earth, I cannot hefitate to affert ; and 
on the concordance of remote and au- 
thenticated faéts I fhall reft the af- 
fertion. 

Mr. King, the learned author of 
* Remarks concerning Stones faid to 
have fallen from the Clouds, in‘thefe 
Days, and in ancient Times,’ has ad- 
duced quotations of the greateft anti- 
quity, defcriptive of the defcent of 
fallen ftones ; and, could it be thought 
neceflary to add antique teftimonies to 
thofe inflanced by fo profound an an- 
tiquarian, the quotations of monf. 
Falconet, in his papers upon beetilia, 
inferted in the Hificire des Infcriptions 
et Belles-Lettres; the quotations in 
Zahn’s Specula Phyfico-mathematica 
Hifioriana * ; the Fifca Sotterranca of 
Giacinto Gemma; the works of Piinyy 
and others, might be referred to. 

Dr. Chiadni, in his ‘ Obfervations - 
on the Mafs of Iron found in Siberia, 
and on other Maffes of the like Kind,’ 
as well as in his * Obfervations on 
Fire-balls and hard Bodies fallen from 


a long enumeration of {tones fallen from the 


D 
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the Atmofphere,’ has colleéted almoft 
every modern inftance of phenomena 
of this nature. 

Mr. Southey relates an account, 
juridically. authenticated, of a flone 
weighing ten pounds which was heard 
fe fall in Portugal, February 19, 1796, 

nd was taken, flill warm, from the 
round. 

The firft of thefe peculiar {ubftances 
with which chymiftry has interfered, 
was the ftone prefented by the abbé 
Bachelay to the Royal French Aca- 
demy. It was found on the 13th of 
September 1768, yet hot, by perfons 
who faw it fall. It is defcribed as 
follows : 

* The fubftance of this ftone is of a 
pale afh-gray-colour ; when examined 
with a magnifying glafs, it is found 
to be interfperfed with a multitude of 
{mall brilliant metallic points of a pale 
yellow colour; its exterior turface, 
that which, according to the abbé 
Bachelay, was not engaged in the 
earth, was covered with a fmall and 
very thin ftratum of a blackifh matter, 
puffed up in fome places, and which 
appeared to have been fufed. This 
ftone, when the interior of it was 
ftruck with fteel, produced no {parks : 
on the other hand, when ftruck on the 
thin external ftratum, which appeared 
to have been attacked by fire, fome 
few {parks were elicited.’ 

The {pecific gravity of this flone 
was 4S 3535 to 1000. 

‘The academicians analyfed the 
ftone, and found it to contain 





Sulphur - - - 8} 

Tron - - e 36 

Vitrifiable earth a Sse 
100 


Of their mode of aaalyfis, I fhall 
have occafion to fpeak hereafter. 
‘They were induced to conclude, that 
the fione, prefented to the academy 
by the abbé Bachelay, did not owe its 
origin to thunder; that it did not fall 
from heaven; that it was not formed 


by mineral fubftances, fufed by lights 
ning ; and that it was nothing but 2 
{pecies of pyrites, without peculiarity, 
except as to the hepatic fmell difen- 
gaged from it by marine acid. * That 
this flone, which was, perhaps, co- 
vered by a fimall ftratum of earth or 
turf, may have been ftruck with light- 
ning, and thus uncovered: the heat 
may have been fufficiently great to 
fufe the furface of the part ftruck, but 
it may not have been long enough 
continued to be able to penetrate to 
the infide: on this account, the ftone 
has not been decompofed. The quan- 
tity of metallic matters it contains, 
oppofing lefs refittance than another 
body to the current of the elettric 
matter, may perhaps have contributed 
to determine the direction of the 
lightning.’ 

The memoir is however concluded, 
by obferving it to be fufficiently; fin- 
gular, that M. Morand le fils, wad 
prefented a fragment of a ftone, fré 
the environs of Coutances, alfo fai 
to have fallen from heaven, which 
only differed from that of the abbé 
Bachelay becaufe it did not exhale the 
hepatic fmell with fpirit of falt. Yet 
the academicians did not think any 
conclufion could be drawn fiom this 
refemblance, unlefs that the lightning 
had falien by preference on pyritical 
matter. 

Monf. Barthold, profeffeur a l’école 
centrale du Haut-Khin, gave, I be- 
lieve, the next, and laft *, analytical 
account of what he alfo denominates 
pierre de tonurre. He deferibes it 
thus:—* The mafs of ftone known 
under the name of pierre de tonnerre 
a’ Enfijheim, weighing about two quin- 
tals, has its exterior form rounded, 
almoft oval, is rugged, and of a duil 
earthy appearance. 

‘ The ground of the flone is of a 
blueifa gray colour interfperfed with 
infulated cryftals of pyrites, the cry- 
itallization of which is confufed, in 
fome places fcaly, accumulated, form- 


* A very interefting detail of a meteor, and of ftones fallen in July 1790, was given 
by profeficur Baudin in the Magazin for das Neuefte aus der Phyfk, by profeffor Voigt. 
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ing nodes and fmail veins, which tra- 
verfe it in every dire€tion.: the py- 
rites is of a golden colour: polifhing 
gives the fplendour of fteel, and, when 
expofed to the atmofphere, it becomes 
tarnifhed and brown. One may dif- 
tinguith alfo with the naked eye gray 
fcaly iron ore, not fulphureous, ful- 
ceptible of being attracted by the 
magnet, little oxidated, or approach- 
ing much to the metallic itate. 

‘ The fracture is irregular, granu- 
lated, of a grain fomewhat compact : 
in the infide very {mall fiffures are 
feen. It does not ftrike fire with 
iteel: its texture is fo foft, that it 
readily fuffers itfelf to be atracked by 
a knife. By pounding, it is eafily 
reduced to a blueifh gray powder of 
an earthy odour. Sometimes there are 
found {mall cry {tals of iron ore, which 
ptefent a greater retiftance to the blows 
ofithe ftamper.’ 

* The fpecific gravity of the piece in 
;profeffor Barthold’s poffeflion was 
(3233, diftilled water being taken at 

1000. 

The analyfis of M. Barthold, of 
which I fhall alfo have occafion to 
Speak heareafter, gave in the 100, 

Sulphur + ° 2 
Iron - - - 20 
Magnefia - - 14 
Alumina - - 7 
Lime - - 2 
Silica - ~ 42 


: 97 

From the external characters, and 
from his analyfis, the profeffor con- 
fiders the ftone of Enfitheim to be 
argillo-ferruginous ; and :s of opinton, 
that ignorance and fuperftition have 
attributed to it a miraculous exiftence, 
at variance with the firft notions of 
natural philofophy. 

The account next in fucceffion is 
already printed in the Tranfactions of 
the Royal Society ; but cannot be 
omitted, as it immediately relates to 
-one of the fubftances I have examin- 
ed. [allude to the letter received by 
fir William Hamilton from the earl of 
Briftol, dated from Sienna, July 12, 
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1794:—* In the midft of 2 moft vio- 
lent thunder-florm, about a dozen 
ftones, of various weights and dimen- 
fions, fell at the feet of different per- 
fons, men, women, and children. The 
flones are of a quality not found in 
any part of the Siennefe territory : 
they fell about eighteen hours after 
the enormous eruption of mount Ve- 
favius; which circumftance leaves a 
choice of difficulties in the folution of 
this extraordinary phenomenon. Ei- 
ther thefe ftones have been generated 
in this igneous mafs of clouds, which 
produced fuch unufual thunder; or, 
which is equally incredible, they were 
thrown from Vefuvius, at a ditlance 
of at lealt 250 miles; judge then of 
its parabola. The philofophers here 
incline to the firft folution. 1 with 
much, fir, to know your fentiments. 
My firlt objection was to the fact it- 
felf; but of this there are fo many eye 
witneffes, it feems impoffible to with- 
ftand their evidence.’ (Phil- Tranf. 
for 1795, page 103) Sir William 
Hamilton, it feems, alfo received a 
piece of one of the — ftones, 
which weighed upward of five pounds 5 
and had feen another which weighed 
about one. He likewife obferved, 
that the outfide of every ftone which 
had been found, and had been afcere 
tained to have fallen from the clouds 
near Sienna, was evidently frefhly 
vitrified, and was black, having every 
fign of having paffed through an ex- 
treme heat ; the infide was of a light 
gray colour, mixed with black fpots 
and fome thining particles, which the 
learned there had decided t0 be py- 
rites. 

In 1796, a ftone weighing fifty-fix 
pounds was exhibited in I.ondon, with 
feveral acteftations of perfons who, on 
the 13th of December 3795, faw it 
fall, near Wold Cottage, in York- 
fhire, at about three o’clock in the 
afternoon. Ix had penetrated throwgh 
twelve inches of foil and fix inches of 
folid chalk rock ; and, in burying it- 
felf, had thrown up an immenfe quan- 
tity of earth to a-great diftance: as 
it 7 number of explofions were 

2 
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heard, about a8 loud as piftols, In 
the adjacent villages, the founds heard 
were taken for guns at fea; but, at 
two adjoining villages, were fo dif- 
tin& of fomething fingular pafling 
through the air, toward the habita- 
tion of Mr. Topham, that five or fix 
people came up to fee if any thing ex- 
traordinary had happened to his houfe 
or grounds. When the ftone was ex- 
tratted, it was warm, fmoked, and 
{melt very ftrong of fulphur. Its 
courfe, as far as could be éolleéted 
from different accounts, was from the 
fouth-weft. The day was mild and 
hazy, a fort of weather very frequent 
in the Wold hills, when there are no 
winds or ftorms ; but there was not 
any thunder or lightning the whole 
day. No fuch ftone is known in the 
country. ‘There was no erpption in 
the earth; and, from its form, it 
could not come from any building ; 
and, as the day was not tempeftuous, 
it did not feem probable that it cou'd 
have been. forced from any rocks, the 
neareft of which are thofe of Flambo- 
rough Head, at a diftance of twelve 
miles. The neareft volcano | believe 
tq be Hecla in iceland. 7 
The exhibition of this ftone as a 
fort of fhow, did not tend to accredit 
the account of its defcent, delivered 
in a hand-bill at the place of exhibi- 
tion; much lefs could it contribute to 
remove the objections made to the fall 
of the ftones prefented to the Royal 
French Academy. But the right hon. 
prefident’ of the Royal Society, ever 
alive to the intereft and promotion of 
fcience, obferving the ftone fo exhi- 
bited to refemble a ftone fent to him 
-as oné of thofe fallen at Sienna, could 
not be milled by prejudice: he ob- 
tained a picce of this extraordinary 
mals, and colleéted many references 
to defcriptions of fimilar phenomena. 
At length, in 1799, an account of 
ftones fallen in the Eaft Indies was fent 
to the prefident by John Lloyd Wil- 
liams, efq. which, by its unqueftion- 
able authenticity, and by the ftriking 
refemblance it bears to other accounts 
of fallen ftones, mutt remove all pre- 


judice. Mr. Williams has fince drawn 
up the following more detailed narra- 
tive of fats. 





Account of the Explofion of a Metecr 
near Benares, in the Eaft Indies; and 
of the Falling of fome Stones at the 
Jame Time, about 14 Miles from that 
City, By John Lloyd Williams, 

Ey. FLR.S. : 


A circumftance of fo extraordinary 
a nature as the fall of ftones from the 
heavens could not fail to excite the 
wonder and attract the attention of 
every inquifitive mind. 

Among a fuperttitious people, any 
preternatural appearance is viewed 
with filent awe and reverence : attri- 
buting the caufes to the will of the 
Supreme Being, they do not prefume 
to judge the meansby which they were 
produced, nor the purpofes for which 
they were ordered ; and we are na- 
turally led to fufpe€t the influence of 
prejudice and {uperitition in their de- 
{criptions of fuch phenomena: my in- 
quires were therefore chiefly directed 
to the Europeans, who were but thinly 
difperfed about that part of the coun- 
try. : 

The information I obtained was, 
that on the 19th of December 1798, 
about eight o’clock in the evening, 
a very luminous meteor’ was obferved 
in the heavens, by the inhabitants of 
Benares and the parts adjacent, in the 
form of a large ball of fire ; that it 
was accompanied by a loud noife re- 
fembling thunder ; and that a number 
of ftones were faid to have fallen from 
it nean Krakhut, a village on the 
north fide of the river Goomty, about 
14 miles from the city of Benares. 

The meteor appeared in the wettern 
part of the hemifphere, and was but 
a fhort time vifibe: it was ‘obferved 
by feveral Europeans, as well as na- 
tives, in different parts of the coun- 


try. 

In the neighbourhood of Juanpoor, 
about twelve miles from the {pot where 
the ftones are faid to have fallen, it 
was very diftinétly obferved by feve- 
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ral European gentlemen and ladies ; 
who defcribed it as a large ball of fire, 
accompanied with a loud rumbling 
noife, not unlike an ill-difcharged 
platoon of mufketry. It was alfo feen, 
and the noife heard, by various per- 
fons at Benares. Mr, Davies ob- 
ferved the light come into the room 
where he was, through a glafs win- 
dow, fo ftrongly as to project fhadows 
from the bars between the panes, on 
adark coloured carpet, very diftinGly; 
and it appeared to him as luminous as 
the brighteft moonlight. 

When an account of the fall of the 
ftones reached Benares, Mr. Davis, 
the judge and magiftrate of the dif- 
trict, fent an intelligent perfon to 
make inquiry on the fpot. When the 
perfon arrived at the village near 
which the ftones ‘were faid to have 
fallen, the natives, in: anfwer to his 
inquiries, told him, that they had ei- 
ther broken to pieces, or given away 
to the zeféldar (native colleftor) and 
others, all that they had picked up ; 
but that he might eafily find fome in 
the adjacent fields, where they would 
be readily difcovered (the crops being 
then not above two or three inches 
above the ground) by obferving where 
the earth appeared recently turned up. 
Following thefe dire€tions, he found 
four, which he brought to Mr. Davis: 
mott of thefe the force of the fall had 
buried, according to a meafure he 
produced, about fix inches deep, in 
fields which feemed to have been re- 
cently watered ; and it appeared, 
’ from the man’s defcription, that they 
muft have lain at the diftance of about 
a hundred yards from each other. 

What he further learnt from the in- 
habitants of the village concerning the 
phenomenon was, that about eight 
o’clock in the evening, when retired 
to their habitations, they obferved a 
very bright light, proceeding as from 
the ky, accompanied with a loud clap 
of thunder, which was immediately 
followed by the noife of heavy bodies 
falling in the vicinity. Uncertain 
whether fome of their deities might 
pot have been concerned in this oc- 
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currence, ghey did not venture out to 
inquire into it until the next morning 5 
when the firft circamftance which at- 
tracted their attention was the appear- 
ance of the earth being turned up in 
different parts of their helds as before 
mentioned, where, on examining, they 
found the flones. 

The affittant to the collector of the 
diftri&, Mr. Erfkine, a very intelli- 
gent young gentleman, on feeing one 
of the ftones, brought to him by the 
native fuperintendant of the collec- 
tions, was alfo induced to fend a per- 
fon to that part of the country to make 
inquiry ; who returned with feveral of 
the flones, and brought an account 
fimilar to that given by the perfon 
fent by Mr. Davis, together with a 
confirmation of it from the cauzy, 
(who had been direfted to make the 
inquiry) under his hand and feal. 

Mr. Maclane, a gentleman who re- 
fided very near the village of Krakhut, 
gave me part of a ftone that had been 
brought to him the morning after the 
appearance of the phenomenon, by the 
watchman who was on duty at his 
houfe ; this, he faid, had fallen 
through the top of his hut, which was 
clofe by, and buried itfelf feveral 
inches in the floor, which was of con- 
folidated earth. The ftone muft, by 
his account, previous to its having 


been broken, have weighed upward of 


two pounds. 

At the time the meteor appeared, 
the tky was perfeétly ferene; not the 
fmalleft veftige of a cloud had been 
feen fince the 11th of the month, nor 
were any obferved for many days 
after. 

Of thefe ftones, I have feen eight, 
nearly perfect, befide parts of feveral 
others, which had been broken by the 
poffeffors to diftribute among their 
friends. ‘The form of the more per- 
fe&t ones appeared to be that of an 
irregular cube, rounded .off at the 
edges ; but the angles were to be ob- 
ferved on moit of them. ‘They were 
of various fizes, from about three to 
upward of four inches in their largeft 
diameter; one of them, meafuring 
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four inches and ‘a quarter, weighed 
two pounds twelve ounces. In ap- 
pearance, they were exaétly fimilar, 
externally they were covered with a 
hard black coat or incruftation, which 
in fome parts had the appearance of 
varnifh, or bitumen ; and on moft of 
them were fractures, which, from 
their being covered with a matter fi- 
milar to that of the coat, feemed to 
have been made in the fall, by the 
ftones ftriking againft each other, and 
to have paffed through fome medium, 
probably an intenfe heat, previous to 
their reaching the earth. Internally, 
they confifted of a number of fmall 
fpherical bodies, of a flate colour, em- 
bedded in whitith gritty fubftance, in- 
terfperfed with bright fhining fpiculz, 
of a metallic or pyritical nature. The 
fpherical bodies were much harder 
than the reit of the ftone: the white 
gritty part readily crumbled, on be- 
ang rubbed with a hard body; and, 
on being broken, a quantity of it at- 


tached itfelf to: the magnet, but more 
particularly the outfide coat or cruft, 
which appeared almoit wholly attrac- 
table by it. 

As two: of the more perfec ftones 
which I had obtained, as weil as parts 
of fome others, have been examined 
by feveral gentlemen well verfed in 
mineralogy and chymiftry, I fhall not 
attempt any further defcription of their 
coniiituent parts; nor fhall I otter 
any conjecture refpecting the forma- 
tion of fuch fingular productions, or 
even record thofe which I have heard 
of others, but leave the world to draw 
their own inferences from the faéts 
above related. I fhall only objerve, 
that it is well known there are.no vol- 


canos on the continent of India; and, | 


as far as I can learn, no ftones have 
been met with in the earth, in that 
part of the world, which bear the 
{malleft refemblance to thofe above 
defcribed. ‘ 

[To be continued.} 


Extracts from Ascersi’s Travets through Sweven, &e. 


STocKHOLM. 
THE grand and moft diftinguifhed 
feature in the locality of this city, 
nainely, being fituate on iflands, amid 


gulfs and lakes, is deltroyed by the 


ace. The fame water which divides 
the inhabitants of the different quarters 
in fummer unites them in winter. It 
becomes a piain which is traverfed by 
every body. ‘The iffands are iflands 
no longer : horfes in fledges, phaetons, 
and in vehicles of all forts, placed on 
fcates, fcour the gulf and lakes by the 
fide of fhips fixed in the ice, and afto- 
nithed as it were to find themfelves in 
fuch company on the fame element. 
There is no part of this great mafs 
of water that is not arrefted aod {ub- 
dued by the froft, except the current 
under the north bridge, and on the 
fouth near the king’s tlable. Here 
the water, which during the keeneft 
froft dathes and foams with great noife 
through the arches of the bridge, fends 
up majeftic clouds of vapour to a con- 
fiderable height in the atmofphere, 


where, in the extreme rigour of win- 
ter, being converted by the intenfe- 
nefs of the cold into folid particles, 
they are precipitated down through 
their weight, and prefenting their fur- 
face to the fun, affume the appearance 
of a fhower of filver fand reflecting 
the folar rays, and adorned with all 
manner of colours. In the interior of 
Stockholm, throughout all its differ- 
ent quarters, every thing in winter 
in like manner undergoes a fudden 
change. The fnow that begins to fall 
in the latter weeks of autumn covers 
and hides the ftreets for the fpace of 
fix months, and renders them more 
pieafant and convenient than they are 
in {ummer or autumn, at which fea- 
fons, partly on account of the pave- 
ment, and partly on account of the 
dirt, they are often almoft'impaffable. 
One layer of fnow on another, harden- 
ed by the froft, forms a furface more 
equal and agreeable to walk on, which 
is fometimes raifed more than a yard 
above the ftones of the ftreet. You 
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are no longer ftunned by the irkfome 
poife of carriage wheels, but this is 
exchanged for the tinkling of little 
bells, with which they deck the horfes 
before the ledges. The only wheels 
now to be feen in Stockholm are thofe 
of fmall carts employed by men fer- 
vants of families to fetch water from 
the pump in a cafk. This compound 
of cart and catk always ftruck me as a 
very curious and extraordinary object, 
infomuch that I once took the trouble 
of following it, in order to have a 
nearer view of the whimfical robe in 
which the fro had invefted it, and 
particularly of the variegated and fan- 
taftical drapery in which the wheels 
were covered and adorned. This 
vehicle, with all its appurtenances, 
afforded to a native of Italy a very 
fingular fpectacle. The horfe was 
wrapped up, as it feemed, in a man- 
tle of white down, which, under his 
breaft and belly, was fringed with 
points and tufts of ice. Stalactical or- 
naments of the fame kind, fome of 
them to the length of a foot, were 
alfo attached to his nofe and mouth. 
The fervant that attended the cart had 
on a frock, which was encrufted with 
a folid mafs of ice. His eye-brows 
and hair jingled with icicles, which 
were formed by the action of the froft 
on his breath and perfpiration. 

The feafon of fummer, at which 
time the robility and gentry retire to 
their country houfes, are fitted up 
with great magnificence and luxury. 
‘Thofe villas are for the moft part 
pleafantly fituate, and embellifhed by 
works of art, which fecond and im- 
prove the efforts of nature. You there 
find hot-houfes, in which they raife 
peaches, pine-apples, grapes, and 
other fruits. All kinds of wines, li- 
quors, and other delicacies, are lavith- 
ed at the table of a Swedith gentle- 
man, or rich manufacturer, or mer- 
chant in the country. 





Roya Procession. 
On the 24th of June, or Midfum- 
mer-day, the king and royal family 
Gome to the park, where they take up 
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their abode in tents for the remainder 

of the month, that is, for the fpace 

of nearly aweck. A camp is formed 

of the garrifon of Stockholm, com- 

pofed of two regiments of toot-guards, 

fome companies of horfe-guards, and 

a corps of artillery. Along the lines 

of the camp they raife poles or pofts, 

adorned with branches of cyphers, 

and fometimes fcutcheons with mctios 

or devices, At the foot of the pofts 

are placed barrels of beer on wooden 

frames. About fix or feven o’clock 

in the afternoon, on a particular fig- 

nal, the barrels are opened, when 
each foldier is prefented with a pipe, a 

loaf of bread, two hersings, and fome 
money. All this is done at the ex- 
pence of the officers. In the mean 
time the military mufic plays, and 
the foldiers begin to drink and to 
dance. Upon each of the barrels fits 
a foldier, in the form of a Bacchus, 
or of fome other figure more or lefs 
ridiculous. ‘Thofe that are drefled up 
in this manner firft tafte the liquor and 
propofe the toafts, which are generally 
numerous, and conftantly accompani- 
ed with the cry of vivat, anfwering 
to the Englifh huzza. When any of 
the royal family, or a general officer, 
chance to pafs by, their healths are 
drank, and always with the fame ac- 
companiment of viva. A kind of 
mafquerade enfues for a fhort time, 
during which the foldiers amufe the 
people, that flock round them in the 
lines of the camp with fongs, and in- 
dulge themfelves in various freaks and 
atis of merriment. On the beating 
of the rerreat every thing is fubmitted 
to the reign of order. Such feltivals, 
without dimithing refpect, certainly 
tend to excite in the foldiery and peo- 
ple an intereit and attachment to the 
royal family. 





Dinner-PAaRTIES. 

Tue Swedifh dinner parties are ex- 
penfive arrangements of {how and for- 
mality. It wiil often happen, that 
out of forty or fifty people, who ap- 
pear in confequence of an invitation 
fent with all pofible ceremony, and 
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perhaps a week or a fortnight before 
the appointed day, fearcely three or 
four know oné another fufficiently to 


make the meeting agreeable. A fo- 
reigner may {till fare worfe, and have 
the misfortune of being feated near a 
perfon totally unacquainted with any 
language but his own. Before the 
company fit down to dinner, they firft 
pay their refpects to a fide table, laden 
with bread, butter, cheefe, pickled 
falmon, and liquor, or brandy, and 
by the talting of thefe, previous to 
their repaft, endeavour to give an edge 
to their appetite, and to ftimulate the 
ftomach to perform its office. After 
this prelude, the guefts arrange them- 
felves about the dinner table, where 
every one finds at his place three kinds 
of bread, flat and coarfe rye bread, 
white bread, and brown bread. The 
firft fort is what the peafants eat; it 
is crifp and dry; the fecond fort is 
common bread ; but the brown, laft 
mentioned, has a {weet tafte, being 
made with the water with which the 
veffels in the fugar houfes are wafhed, 


and is the naftieit thing poffible. All. 


the difhes are at once put upon the 
table, but no one is allowed to afk for 
what he likes beft, the difhes being 
handed round in regular fucceflion ; 
and an Englifhman has often occafion 
for all his patience, to wait till the 
one is put in motion on which he has 
fixed his choice. ‘The Swedes are 
more knowing in this refpeét, and, 
like the French, eat of every thing 
that comes before them : and although 
the different difhes do not feem to 
harmonize together, yet fuch is the 
force of habit, that the guefts find no 
inconvenience from the moft oppofite 
Anchovies, herrings, oni- 
ons, eggs, paftry, often meet toge- 
ther on the fame plate, and are fwal- 
lowed promifcuoufly. The {weet is 
affociated with the four, muftard with 
iugar, confectionzries with falt jneat, 
or falt fith; in fhort, eatables are in- 
termingled with a poetical licence, 
that fets the precepts of Horace at 
defiance. — 


Sed non ut placidis coceantimmitia, 
4 


ExrreMe Passion ror Carpé. 

A noBLeman Of great rank hav 
ing waited longer than ufual for his 
dinner, and feeing that no prepara- 
tion was made for it, went down to 
call his fervants to an account; and to 
examine into the reafon of the delay, 
He found his houfehold, in imitation 
of their fuperiors, deeply engaged at 
cards, They excufed themielves’ to 
their mafter by telling him, that they 
were now at the moft interefting point 
of the game; and the butler, who 
had the greateft flake, took tke li- 
berty of explaining the cafe to his 
excellency, who could not in confci- 
ence but approve his reafons. How- 
ever, being unwilling to wait for his 
dinner till the game was decided, he 
fent the butler to lay the cloth, while 
he himfelf fat down with the other 
fervants, and managed the intereft of 
that individal in his abfence. 

Guru or Borunta. 

Tue diitance acrofs is forty-three 
Englifh miles, thirty of which you 
travel on the ice without touching on 
land. This paflage oyer the frozen 
fea is, doubtlefs, the moft fingular and 
ftriking fpe€tacle that a traveller from 
the fouth can behold. I laid my ac- 
count with having a journey more dull 
and unvaried than furprifing or dan- 
gerous. I expeéted to travel forty- 
three miles without fight of land, over 
a vaft and uniform plain, and that 
every fucceflive mile would be in ex- . 
aét unifon and monotonous correfpond- 
ence with thofe I had already travelled ; 
but my aftonifhment was greatly in- 
creafed in proportion as we advanced 
from our ftarting poft. The fea, at 
firft f{mooth and even, became more 
and more rugged and unequal. Itaf- 
fumed, as we proceeded, an undulat- 
ing appearance, refembling the waves 
by which it had been agitated. At 
length we met with maffes of ice heap- 
ed one upon the other, and fome of 
them feeming as if they were fufpen“- 
ed in the air, while others were raifed 
in the form of pyramids. On the 
whole, they exhibited a picture. of the 
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wildeft and moft favage confufion, 
that furprized the eye by the novelty 
of its appearance. It was an immenfe 
chaos of icy ruins, prefented to view 
under every poflible form, and em- 
bellifhed by fuperb ftalactites of a blue 
green colour. 

Amid this chaos, it was not with- 
eut difficulty and trouble that our 
horfes and fledges were able to find 
and purfue their way. It was necef- 
fary to make frequent windings, and 
fometimes to return in a contrary di- 
rection, following that of a frozen 
wave, iu order to avoid a collection 
of icy mountains that lay before us. 
In fpite of all our expedients for ‘dif- 
covering the eveneft paths, our fledges 
were every moment overturned to the 
right or the left; and frequently the 
legs of one or other of the company, 
raifed perpendicularly in the air, 
ferved as a fignal for the whole cara- 
van to halt. The inconvenience and 
danger of our journey were itil fur- 


ther increafed by the following cir- 
cumfiance: Our horfes were made 
wild and furious, both by the fight 
and f{mell' of our great pelifles, manu- 
factured of the fkins of Ruffian wolves 
or bears. Whenever one of the fledges 
was overturned, the horfes belonging 
to it, or to that next to it, frighted 
at the fight of what they fuppofed to 
be a wolf or bear rolling on the ice, 
would fet off at full gallop, to the 
great terror. of both paffenger and 
driver. The peafant, apprehenfive 
of lofing his horfe in the midft of this 
defert, kept firm hold of the bridle, 
and fuffered the horfe to drag his body 
through maffes of ice, of which fome 
fharp points threatened to cut him to 
pieces. The animal, at laft wearied 
out by the conftancy of the man, and 
difheartened by the obftacles continu- 
ally oppofed to his flight, would ftop ; 
then we were enabled to get into our 
fledges, but not till the driver had 
blindfolded the animal’s eyes, 


METHOD of WHITENING the GRay Marine SALT te fit it for 
domeflig Purpofes inflantaneoufly, and without the Aid of Heat. 


[ By Pajor Descuarmes, ] 


GRAY or unrefined marine falt, as 
every body knows! is covered with a 
thin earthy craft which alters mcre or 
lefs its whitenefs ; and it is a matter 
of fome confequence, both in regard 
to cleanlinefs and health, to purify it 
from this heterogeneous fubftance 
which covers all the faces of its cry- 
ftals. 

Hitherto this fult has been purified 
or refined only by folution, filtration, 
or precipitation, according as the 
operation is performed on a large or 


a {mall fcale, and then by evapora-. 


tion. This method requires time, 
wood or charcoal, and proper veffels. 
Many perfons, however, are unac- 
quainted with this procefs ; fometimes 
they have not leifure to employ it; 
and fometimes they have neither the 
neceflary veffels nor fuel. 

I have thought, therefore, that a 
procefs which requires neither fire nor 


particular veffels, is attended with no 
expence, may be pra¢tifed at all times, 
and is within the reach of every one, 
might be of general utility. This 
method is as foliows : 

‘ Take four ounces of gray-falt, and, 
if dry, beiprinkle it gentiy with wa- 
ter ull it be only what is called moift ; 
but it will be very feldom neceflary to. 
have recourie to:this operation. Put 
the falc into the corner of a table nap- 
kin or piece of linen cloth, and form 
the cloth into a kind of knot or bag, 
which you muft hold in one hand, 
while with the other you rub and 
fhake the falt againit the infide of the 
cloth for the {pace of half an hour. 
Then thift the falt to another place of 
the cloth, fucceffively repeating the 
fame manceuvre fix, feven, or eight 
times, according as the falt is more 
or lefs gray. After the falt has been 
—_ for the firft time, the cloth be- 
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gins to exhibit {pots occafioned by the 
earth which the falt depofits, and of 
which the intenfity fenfibly decreafes 
at each change of place till they en- 
tirely difappear. In general, the falt 
mutt be befprinkled every two or three 
times that its place is changed. The 
bleaching will be accelerated by 
pounding the falt flightly before it is 
befprinkled. 

After two or three afperfions and 
rubbings, the falt is, in general, as 
pure and white as that refined, ac- 
cording to the ufual method, by fo- 
, lution and evaporation. The lofs in 


both cafes is nearly the fame ; that is 
to fay, about an eighth, when the falt 
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is dry, and when care has been taken 
at each change of place to fhake of 
the grains which adhere to the cloth. 
It is, for the moft part, the whiteft 
fale that adheres in this manner; and 
it may be fhaken off without fear, as 
the earth depofited on the cloth cannot 
detach itfelf till the cloth is dry. The 


“gray falt of commerce contains in ge- 


neral 124 per cent. of foreign matters, 
nearly one-half of which is water, and 
about as much earth. 

This procefs, which on account of 
its fimplicity I confider as likely to 
become ufeful for dometftic purpofes, 
might perhaps be applicable to fale 
manufactories and falt refineries. 


ON THE ANATOMY OF VEGETABLES. 
[By C. Mirpeu-] 


Of the Elementary Organs. 


AFTER ftudying the works of 
Duhamel, Senebier, de Sauffure; and 
feveral other philofophers, without 
being able to form any fixed opinion 
of the internal anatomy of vegetables, 
it appeared to me that it would be 
more advantageous to ftudy nature in 
her own works. I endeavoured to 
rbanifh from my mind every thing 
fyftematic, in order that my obferva- 
tions might be free from every kind 
iof bias. All vegetables have too much 
relation in the mode of the develop- 
ment of their organiz2tion not to ex- 
hibit great fimilitude. This reflection, 
which naturally prefents itfelf to the 
mind, induced me to dircct my firit 
obfervations to one fpecies. I made 
choice of the elder, as having a looier 
texture, and eaficr to be obierved, 
than that of many other vegetables. 
During fix. months, L employed all 
the known procefles for acquiring a 
knowledge of the organs of that plant. 
1 ufed comparatively four or five dif- 
ferent microfcopes ; and, when I fup- 
pofed that I had got the whole feries 
of facts, I tried the fame obfervations 
on a great number of other vegetables. 
The comparifons I then made greatly 
contributed to give me information re- 


fpecting the nature and form of the 
organs; and to obviate, by every 
means poffible, the illufions which 
might lead me into a falfe path, I 
begged C. Mafley, my friend and fel- 
low-labourer, to revife my: obferva- 
tions, and to examine them with the 
fevereft criticifm. His obfervations 
compared with mine have either con- 
firmed or rectified them. 

I fhall now give a defcription of the 
parts which I call elementary organs, 
becaufe all the other organs are com- 
poted of them. 


Of thofe Parts which are diftinguifbed 
by the naked Eye. 


Vegetables in general are compofed, 
as every body may have obferved, of 
foft and hard parts. Some, indeed, 
fuch 2s mufhrooms and fuci, feem to 
be formed entirely of a homogeneous 
fubliance, pretty foft; but this claf 
is not very numerous. 

The ftem of che mot perfe@ plants 
preients at its furface a coioured fub- 
{tance of greater or lefs thicknefs, 
which is the bark, It adheres ftrongly 
to the interior parts in a great many 
of the monocotyledons, and fometimes 
even is confounded and conneéted 
with them in fuch a manner that it is 
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impofible to diftinguifh them. It may 
in this cafe be faid that no bark exiits. 
This phenomenon is obferved in the 
palms, gramineous plants, &c. But 
in the dicotyledons and fome monoco- 
tyledons the bark, very diftin@ from 
the reft of the tiflue, forms an exterior 
firatam, which may be eafily detach- 
ed. 

Below the bark is found the wood 
more compact, harder, and more con- 
neéted in all its parts, and which feems 
to be formed of longitudinal fibres 
ftrongly cemented to each other, In 
the monocotyledons without bark there 
is found, immediately below the epi- 
dermis, a fine tranfparent membrzne, 
which is the exterior part of the vege- 
table. 

The wood, as the learned Desfon- 
tains has {aid in his excellent memoir 
on the Comparative Anatomy of Ve- 
getables, is diftributed lengthwile in 
the ftem and branches of the mono- 
cotyledons in delicate threads: thefe 
threads are often parallel, and fome- 
times convergent one toward the other; 
they unite one and one, two and two, 
or divide themfelves, and become 
ramified ia threads of ftill greater fine- 
nefs, All thefe threads.are fufround- 
ed with a foft, elaftic, fpongy fub- 
ftance, eafily torn, and generally 
whitifh, which is called the pith, and 
to which I fhall give the name of 
parenchyme, that it may not be con- 
founded with the pith of the dico- 
tyledon plants. The wood of the lat- 
ter, lying always under the bark, is 
not divided into diftin® threads; it 
generally forms a cylinder, in the 
centre of which is placed the pith, as 
in a cafe. Some plants, however, 
evidently furnithed with two cotyle- 
cons, exhibit ligneous filaments fimi- 
lar to thofe of the monocotyledons, 
running along the whole length of the 
medullary canal: but thefe are ex- 
ceptions which do not deftroy the ge- 
neral rule. 

In trees or fhrabs with two cotyle- 
dons there are almoit always obferved 
diftingt lines of the wood, which pro- 
ced from the pith, traverfe the ligne- 
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ous cylinder, and end at the bark. 
They appear on the tranfverfal fection 
of the trunk, ftem, branches, and 
twigs, like the hour-lines of a dial. 
They are called the medullary radii. 
They feldom fhow themfelves in the 
ftems of the dicotyledon herbs, and 
do not exift in the monocotyledons ei- 


. ther herbaceous or ligneous. 


In the leaves, flowers, pericarpia, 
&c. there are found alfo parts of 
greater or lefs foftnefs, and greater or 
lefs hardnefs, the fubftance of which 
appears to be fimilar to the bark, pith, 
or wood, 

Such are the different parts which 
vegetables exhibit to the naked eye. 
We muft now examine the elementary 
organs which enter into their com- 
polition. 


Of the Membranous Tiff. 


Vegetables are compofed of a memm 
branous tiflue, which varies in its form 
and confiltence, not only in the differ- 
ent fpecies, but even in the fame in- 
dividual. I fhall not here examine 


whether the membranes are compofed 


of organic fibres, ranged clofe to each 
other and united by a gluten, as fome 
authors affert. This fuppofition is 
fufceptible neither of ftriét demonftra- 
tion, nor a formal refutation; it is 
one of thofe fyftems which amufe the 
mind when reiearch becomes fruitlefs. 
I fhall content myfelf with ftating, 
that, whatever may have been the 
perfeverance of my obfervations, I 
never obferved real fibres in vegeta- 
bles ; the filaments to which that name 
has been given are only membranes, 
which tear into longitudinal ftripes : 
fuch were the delicate filaments which 
Duhamel feparated from a bit of wood 
which he obferved through the mi- 
crofcope. 

The membranous tiffue, though 
continued in all its parts, forms two 
kinds of differen organs ; the cellue 
lar tiffue, and the tubnlar tiffue. 


Of the Cellular Tiffue. 


This tiflue prefents to the obferver 
a feries of membranous bags, which on 
E2 
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the firft view feem to have no commu- 
nicaticn with each other. They are 
not fall bladders or utriculi, as moft 
authors aflert ; they are a membrane, 
which bends itfelf, in fome meafure, 
to form vacu'ties contiguous to each 
other. In the parts where thefe cells 
experience no foreign preflure, they 
are all equally dilated, their tranfver- 
fal and vertical fections prefent hexa- 
gons fimilar to the alveole of bee- 
hives ; each fide of thefe geometrical 
figures is common to two cells, and 
the whole tiffte is wonderfully regu: 
lar: but, when the tiffue is compreff- 
ed, the hexagons Jofe their fhape, and 
are converted fometimes into paralle- 
lograms more or lefs elongated. ‘The 
membranous fides of the cells are ex- 
ceedingly thin and colourlefs: they 
are tranfparent like glafs, and their 
organization is fo delicate, that it can- 
Mot be perceived even with th help 
of the moft powerful microfcopes. 
They are generally filled with pores, 
the aperturcs of which do not cer- 
tainly exceed the 3coth part of a line; 
thefe pores are bordered with fmall 
unequal and glandulous rolls, which 
intercept the light, and refraét it with 
force when they receive its rays. The 
celiular t'flue is fpongy, elaftic, and 
without confiftence ; when immerfed 
jn water it becomes altered, and. 

a littie \ime, is even deftroyed : it is 
then reduced toa kind of mucilage. 
Thefe pores eftablihh a communica- 
tion between one. cell and another, 
and fervé for the transfufion of the 
juices in that tifive, which is ex- 
ceeding'y flow. I muft alfo ob- 
ferve, that it is not a condufor of the 
fluids diffufed throughout the vege- 
table, and that it produces nothing 
of itfelf. 

I have faid that the membranes are 
tranfparent and colourlefs: when the 
tiffue is difengaged from every foreign 
body, this is true; but it is often 
marked by colouring fubftances, which 
tarnifh its tranfparency. This tiffue 
exilts in all vegetables, but not in the 
fame proportion. Muthrooms and 
fuci appeared to me tobe compofed 
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only of cellular tiffue. The bark of 
monocotyledons and dicotyledons is 
almoft entirely formed of it: in thefe, 
it is generally fomewhat comprefied 
between the epidermis and the wood ; 
it is filled with refinous juices, com- 
monly coloured green, but fometimes 
red or yellow, according to the na- 
ture of the vegetable. This gives 
different tints to the epidermis, which 
is nothing elfe than the exterior fide 
of the firft row of cells, as the illuftri- 
ous Malphigi fuppofed. The pith in 
all plants is ccmpofed of hexagonal 
celis. In herbaceous plants, and par- 
ticularly thefe which are highly fuc- 
culent, thefe cells are often filled with 
juices more or lefs. thick or coloureg. 
In ligneous plants, naturally drier, 
they aré, on the other hand, almoft 
entirely empty, and tranfparent. The 
cellular tiffue in bulbous roots is pulpy 
and fucculent; in the cotyledons it 
is hard and brittle; and in the albu- 
men and feeds it is dry and arid. The 
parenchyme of the leaves, of the 
bractez, ftipula; and calyces, is form- 
ed by cells filled with a juice almoft 
always coloured, and green. ‘The 
rich corolla, which difplay to the 
light the elegance of their forms and 
the fplendour of their colours, but of 
which the beauty and frefhnefs vanifh 
in a moment, are not fo thin as the 
delicate membranes of the cellular tif- 
fue: the juices which fwell the tranf- 
parent utriculi of which they are form- 
ed give them thefe colours; the one 
fometimes diffufed into the other by 
imperceptible tints, fometimes ab- 
ruptly oppofed, and heightening their 
fplendour by the contraft. Here the 
cellular tiffue is fo delicate, that the 
flighteft touch is fufficient to alter and 
tarnith it: the leaft preffure reduces it 
to mucilage, and it appgars to be the 
momentaneous prcduét of the air and 
water. This tiffue is obferved alfo 
in the ftamina and the piftils. The 
pollen, that fine duft which contairs 
the fubtile fluid neceflary for fecunda- 
tion, appears to be only an accumu- 
lation of {mall bags formed of the ce!- 
lular tiffue: in a word, itis this tif 
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fae which, by dilating itfelf, produces 
fucculent fruits. 

The cells are proportionally more 
abundant in herbs than in trees, and 
in young fhoots than in old timber. 
The embryo is compofed almoft en- 
tirely of cellular tiffue. The medul- 
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lary radii, which extend from the 
centre to the circumference in the 
tranks and branches of trees with two 
- cotyledons, are fometimes alfo nothing 
but a thin membrane of cells. 


[To be continued. } 


ANTIQUITY OF COURSING. 


[From the Rev. W. B. 


THIS amufement is of great anti- 
qguity, and is treated on by Arrian, 
who flourified a.p. 150. It was firft 
ufed by the Gauls, the moft luxurious 
and opulent of whom, ufed to fend 
out good hare-finders early in the 
morning, to thofe places where it was 
likely to find hares-fitting ; they re- 
turned to their employers with an ac- 
count of the number of hares found, 
who then mounted their horfes and 
took out their greyhounds to courfe 
them; not more than two greyhounds 
were to be ran at once,. and thofe were 
not to be laid in too clofe to the hare, 
for although the aaimal is {wift, yet 
when firft ftarted, the is fo terrified 
by the hallooing, and by the clofe- 
nefs and {peed of the dogs, that her 

‘heart is overcome with fear, and in 
the confufion very often the belt fport- 
ing hares were killed_without fhewing 
any diverfion; fhe was therefore al- 


lowed to run fome diftance from her: 


feat, before the dogs were fet after 
her. The beft hares were thofe found 
in open and expofed places ; they did 
not immediatély try to avoid the dan- 
ger by running to wocds, but while 
contending in {wiftnefs with the grey- 
hounds, moderated their own {peed 
according as they were, prefled; if 
overmatched in {peed by the dogs, 
they then tried to gain ground by tre- 
quent turns, which threw the dogs 
beyond them, making at the fame 
time their fhorteft way to the covers, 
or neareft fhelter. ‘The true fportf- 
man, even in Arrian’s time, did not 
take out his dogs to deftroy the hares, 
but for the fake of feeing the conteit 
between them, and was glad if the 
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hare efcaped, which was never pre- 
vented, by difturbing any brake in 
which fhe might have concealed her- 
felf, afier beating the greyhounds. 
They were alfo frequently taken alive 
from the dogs, by the horfemen who 
clofely followed them, and after the 
greyhounds were taken up, were turn- 
ed down for future fport. They ufed 
to fpeak to their greyhounds while in 
the field, confidering it a kind of en- 
couragement to them to know that” 
their mafter was a witnefs of the ex- 
cellence of their running; but this 
fpeaking was recommended to be 
chiefly confined to the firft courfe, 
left, after being weakened by a fecond 
or third, they might, by fuch en- 
couragement, exert themfelves beyond 
their itrength, and hurt their infides, 
which was thought to be the deftruc- 
tion of many good dogs. 

Thofe who had not the conveniency 
of harefinders, went out commonly in 
a company on horfeback, when they 
beat the likely grounds, and on ftart- 
ing a hare the greyhounds were Jct 
loofe after her : thofe who were more 
keen after the fport, ufed to go on 
foot, and if any one accompaiaied 
them on horfeback, it was his bufi- 
nefs to follow the dogs during the 
courfe. It is fingular, that after the 
lapfe of fo many centuries, the mode of 
beating for a hare in courfieg, fhould 
be now, exaétly what it then was. 
Tie company were drawn up ina 
ftraight rank, either horfe or footmen, 
and proceeded at certain diflances 
from each other, in adireét line to a 
given point, and wheeling round that 
they might not go over precifely the 
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fame track, they beat the ground re- 
gularly back. ‘This praétice is ftill 
continued. A perfon was appointed 
to take the command ofthe fport, if 
there were many dogs out ; he gave 
orders that fuch and fuch dogs fhould 
be flipped, according as the hare took 
to the right or left, and thefe orders 
were punctually obeyed. 

The Gauls fometimes mixed and 
ufed finders with their greyhounds, 
and while thefe tried to find the hare, 
the greyhounds were led by the hand 
at a {mall dittance, taking care how- 
ever to lead them where the hare was 
moft likely to come; and here the 
greyhounds pretty well fupplied the 
afe of Zenophon’s nets. This method 
of courfing was deemed irregular, as 
'. the flouteft hares were fo alarmed with 

“the cries of the finders, that if they 
did not ftart a very confiderable way 
before, they were fure to be killed. 
This method is very much practifed 
in fome parts of Great Bricain, to the 

reat confolation of thofe, who think 
no courfe worth feeing, unlefs there is 
a hare at the end of it, 

A young hare when found fitting, 
was not difturbed, as it was confidered 
unfair to run the greyhounds at her; 
but with the finders, (who are faid 
to have been very eager through hun- 
ger, and fo defirous of eating up what 
they caught, that it was difficult to 
get them off, even by beating them 
with flicks) the exercife of this cle- 
mency was impoffible. 

In cur own country, during the 
reign ofking John, greyhounds were 
fs-quently received by him as pay- 
soznt in liew of money, for the re- 
newal of gravts, fines and forfeitures 
bzlonging to the crown; the follow- 
ing extracts prove this monarch to 
have been exceedingly partial to this 
kind of dogs. A fine paid a. p. 
1203, mentions five hundred marks, 
ten borfes, and ten leafhes of grey- 
hounds; asother, in“1210, one fwift 
running hove, and fix greyhounds. 

The greyhound in ancient times 
was contidered as a very valuable pre- 


f:1.t, and efpecially by the ladies, with 


whom it appears to have been a pecu- 
liar favourite : in a very old metrical 
romance, called Sir Eglamore, a prin- 
cefs tells the knight that if he was in- 
clined to bunt, fhe would, as an efpe- 
cial mark of her favour, give him an 
excellent greyhound, fo {wift that no 
deer could efcape from his purfuit. 

Syr yf you be on huntvnge founde, 

I fhall you gyve a good gieyhounde 

That is dunne as a doo: 

For as I am trewe genty woman, 

There was never deer that he at ran, 

That might yfcape him fro. 

The Ifle of Dogs, now converting 
to the firft commercial purpofes, de- 
rived its name from being the depot 
of the fpaniels and greyhounds of Ed- 
ward 111, and this {pot was chofen, 
as lying contiguous to his fports of 
woodcock fhooting, and courfing the 
red deer, in Waltham and the other 
royal forefts in Effex, for the more 
convenient enjoyment of which, he 
generally refided in the {porting fea- 
fon, at Greenwich. 

In the days of Elifabeth, when fhe 
was not herfeif difpofed to hunt, fhe 
was fo ftationed as to fee the courfing 
of deer with greyhounds. At Cow- 
drey in Suffex, the feat of lord Monte- 
cute, A.D. 1591, one day after din- 
ner, the queen faw from a turret, 
* fxteen bucks all having fayre lawe, 
pulled down with greyhounds in a 
laund or lawn.’ 

In ancient times three feveral ani- 
mals were couried with greyhounds, 
the deer, the fox, and the hare. The 
two former are not practifed at pre- 
fent, but the courfing of deer formerly 
was a recreation in high elteem, and 
was divided into two forts ; the pad- 
dock and the forett or purliew. For 
the paddock courfing, befide the grey- 
hounds, which never exceeded two, 
and for the moft part confifted of one 
brace, there was the teazer or trongrel 
greyhcund, whole bufinefs it was to 
drive the deer forward before the real 
greyhounds were flipt. ‘The paddock 
was a piece of ground generally takén 
out of a park, and fenced with pales 
or a wall; it was 2 mile in length, 
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and about a quarter of a mile in 
breadth, but the further end was al- 
ways broader than that which the dogs 
ftarted from, the better to accommo- 
date the company in feeing which dog 
won the match. At the hither end 
was the dog-houfe, (to enclofe the 
dogs that were to run the courfe) 
which was attended by two men, one 
of whom ftood at the door to flip the 
dogs, the other was a little without 
the door, to let loofe the teafer to 
drive away the deer. The pens for 
the deer intended to be coarfed, were 
on one fide, with a keeper or two to 
turn them out; on the other fide, at 
fome diftance, ftood the fpeCtators. 
Along the courfe were placed pofts. 
The fir, which was next the dog- 
houfe and pens, was the law-poft, and 
was diiant from them one huadred 
and fixty yards. The fecond was the 
quarter of a mile, the third the half 
mile, the fourth the pinching pof, 
and the fifth marked diftance, in liea 
of a poft, was the ditch, which was 
a place made fo as to receive the deer, 
and keep them from bei:g further 
purfued by the dogs. Near to this 
place were feats for the judges, who 
were chofen to decide the wager. 

So foon as the greyhounds that 
Were to run the match were led into 
the dog-houfe, they were delivered to 
the keepers, who by the articles of 
courfing were to fee them fairly flipt; 
for which purpofe, there was round 
each dog’s neck a falling collar which 
flipt through rings. The owners of 
the dogs drew lots which dog fhould 
have the wall, that there fhould be no 
advantage; the dog-houfe door was 
then fhut, and the keeper turned out 
the deer; after the deer had gone 
about twenty yards, the perfon that 
held the teafer loofed him, to force 
the deer forward, and when the deer 
was got to the law-poft, the dogs 
were led out from the dog-houfe, and 
flipt. If the deer {werved before he 
got to the pinching-poft, fo that his 
head was judged to be nearer the dog- 
houfe than the ditch, it was deemed 
no match, and was to be run again 
three days after, but if there wag no 
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fuch fwerve, and the deer ran ftraight 
until he went beyond the pinching- 
poft, then that dog which was neareik 
the deer, (fhould he fwerve) gained 
the conteit; if no {werve happened, 
then that dog which leapt the ditch 
firft was the victor ; if any difputes a- 
rofe, they were referred to the arti- 
cles of the courfe, and determined by 
the judges. 

In courfing deer in thé foreft or 
purlieu, two ways were ufed; the one 
courfing from wood to wood, and the 
other upon the lawns by the keepers” 
lodges. In the firit, fome hounds were 
thrown into the cover to drive out the 
deer, while the greyhounds were held 
ready to be flipt where the deer was 
expected to break; if the deer was 
not of a proper age or fize,. the dogs 
were not let loofe; and if, on the 
other hand, he broke at too great 
diftance, or was otherwifé deemed an 
overmatch for one brace, it was al- 
lowable to way-lay him with another 
brace of frefh greyhounds. 

For the courfing upon the lawn, 
the keeper had notice given him, and 
he took care to lodge a deer fit for the 
purpofe, and by finking the wind of 
him, there was no danger of getting 
near enough to flip the greyhounds, 
and having a fair courfe, 

In courling the fox, no other art 
was neceffary but to get the wind, 
and ftand clofe on the outfide of the 
wood, where he was expected to come 
out, and to give him law enough, or 
he intlantly returned back to the co- 
ver; the floweit greyhounds were 
ipeedy enough to overtake him; and 
all the hazard was, the fox {poiling 
the dog, which frequently happened ; 
for the moft part the greyhounds ufed 
for this courfe were hard-bitten dogs, 
that would feize any thing. 

The old couplets that defcribed this 
fpecies of dogs, were exact in the 
points they recommended as neceflary 
ty form a complete greyhound. 

Head like a inake, 
Neck'd like a drake, 
Back'd like a beam, 
Sided like a bream, 
Tailed likea rat, 
And footed like a cat. 
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In choofing a whelp, the choice 
formerly was governed by the weight, 
and that which was the lighteft, was 
generally thought to prove the nim- 
bleft and beft. The rawboned, lean, 
loofe made, and unfeemly whelps in 
every joint, grew up well-fhaped 
dogs ; whereas thofe that after three 
or four months appeared round, clofe 
trufled, and well built in every part, 
were not worth the rearing, feldom 
proving fwift or comely. It was alfo 
an obfervation in ancient times, that 
the bitches were commonly more 
{peedy than the dogs, and this re- 
mark is ftill made by thofe who have 
had the beft opportunities of deciding 
upon the fubject. 

For courfing the hare the plan was 
formerly to find one fitting, if poffible, 
and if a hare fat near a cover, witha 
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fair field behind her, the company 
ftationed themfelves fo as to force her 
to the champaign, for it is remarked 
that a hare feldom takes the fame way 
that her head points when in her 
form. 

The laws of courfing were eftablith- 
ed by the duke of Norfolk in queen 
Elifabeth’s reign, and which were a- 
greed to by the nobility and gentry 
who then followed the diverfion, and 
have been always held authentic, 

Courfing has apparently loft no- 
thing of its value in the eye of the 
fportiman, however it may have fuf- 
fered in the fplendour which accom- 
panied it when honoured with the 
royal prefence in former ages. It is 
2n amufement much in vogue at the 
prefent period. 


THE UTILITY OF WORMING DOGS. 
[From the Same. } 


THE prevention of the direful ef- 
feéts of canine madnefs feems to have 
been attempted in the early ages, to 
accomplifh this, Pliny recommends 
the worming of dogs, and from his 
time to the prefent, it has moft de- 
fervedly had its advocates. Very 
ftrong proofs have been adduced of 
its utility, nor js it natural to imagine, 
fo eafy and affective an operation 
would have been omitted, had not 
more virtue been attributed to it, than 
it really poffeffes, and wherein it fail- 
ed; the abfolute prevention of mad- 
nefs was faid to be the confequence, 
whereas the fact was and is, that tak- 
ing out the worm, has nothing to do 
with annihilating the diforder, al- 
though it will moft certainly hinder 
the dog feized with it, from doing 
* any hurt to man or beaft. A late 
author afferts he had three dogs that 
were wormed, bit by mad dogs at 
three feveral periods, yet notwith- 
ilanding they all died mad, they did 
not bite nor do any mifchief; that be- 
ing determined to make a full experi- 
ment, he fhut one of the mad dogs 
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up ina kennel, and put tohim a dog 
he did not value, the mad dog often 
run at the other to bite him, but his 
tongue was fo fwelled, that he could 
not make his teeth meet; the dog 
was kept in the kennel until the mad 
one died, and was purpofely preferv- 
ed for two years afterward, to note 
the effect, but he never ailed any 
thing, although no remedies were ap- 
plied. to check any infeétion that 
might have been received from the 
contact of the mad dog. 

The compiler has had various op- 
portunities of proving the ufefulnefs of 
worming, and inferts three of the moft 
ftriking inftances, under the hope of 
inducing its general practice. 

A terrier bitch went mad that was 
kept in the kennel with forty couple of 
hounds, not a fingle hound was bit- 
ten, nor was fhe feen to offer to bite. 
The bitch being of a peculiar fort, 
every attention was paid to her, and 
the gradations of the difeafe (which 
were extremely rapid) minutely noted, 
the hydrophobia was faft approaching 
before the was feparated from the 
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hounds, and fhe died the fecond day 
after ; at firft warm milk was placed 
before her, which fhe attempted to 
lap, but the throat denied its func- 
tions ; from this ptriod the refufed all 
trial to eat or drink, feldom rofe up, 
or even moved, the tongue {welled 
very much, and long before her 
death, the jaws were diflended by 
it. . 

A fpaniel was obferved to be feized 
by a ftrange dog, and was bie in the 
lip, the fervant who ran up to part 
them, narrowly. efcaped, as the dog 
twice flew at-him ; a few. minutes af- 
ter the dog had quitted the yard, the 
peopie who bad purfued, gave notice 
of the dog’s madnefs, who had made 
terrible havock in a. courfe of ten miles 
from whence he had fet off. The 
fpaniel was a great favourite, had me- 


dicine applied, and every precaution - 
- vents a dog from receiving the infec- 


taken; upon. the fourteenth day he 
appeared to loath his.food, and his 
eyes looked unufually heavy, the day 
following he-endeavoured to lap milk, 
but could fwallow. none; from. that 


time the tongue began to, fwell, he» 


moved himfelf very feldom, and: on 
the third day he died ;. for many.hours 
previous to his-death, the tongue was 
jo enlarged, thatthe fangs or canine 
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teeth, could not meet each other by 
upward of an inch. 

The hounds were fome years after 
parted with, and were fold in lots, a 
madnefs broke out in the kennel of 
the gentleman who purchafed many of 
them, and alihough feveral of thefe 
hounds were bitten and went mad, 
only one of them ever attempted to 
bite, and that was a hound from the 


duke of Portland’s, who in the ope-. 


ration of worming, had the, worm 
broke by his iiruggling, and was fo 
troublefome that one half of it was 
fuffered to remain; the others.ail died 
with fymptoms fimilar to the. terrier 
and the fpaniel, viz. a viclent {welling 
of the tongue, and a ftupor rendering 
them nearly - motionlefs, and both 


which fymptoms feemed to increafe’ 


with the dileate. 
The idea, that the worming pre- 


tion when bitten, or breeding the dif- 
ordér in his own conftitu:ion, fhould be 


. exploded ;. but the foregoing faéts 


fhow how far it may be recommended 
for the reftriftion of a malady horrid 
in its effects where human being is con- 
cerned, and which to the fportimanapd 
the farmer, is-attended with fuch dan- 


. gerous and expenfive confequences, | 


ACCOUNT OF LIME CASTLE IN KENT * 


With an E.xGravine of that arcient Epikicg. 


IN the Roman hiftory of Britain, 
The Portus Lemanis was a harbour of 
note, It was the only. one which the 
Romans had on the fouthern fhore of 
Kent. The river Liméné, which now 
runs in a different direétion, then fell 
into the fea at this port. A cailtle 
inclofing an area of about ten acres 
was by the Romans conftructéd here. 
A military road or fratum, from which 
the Hundred to which Lime belongs, 


has ftill its name of Street, a work of. 


the Romans, pafled hence to Canter-' 
bury. A bédy of troops was ‘perma- 
nently ftationed in the caitle. Under 
the proteétion ‘of that caftle, arid by 
the advantages of the haven, Liméné, 
as it was then called, grew to be a 


town of fome importance. The .tide 
then flowed up the mouth of the river, 
to the foot of the hill on which t 

caflle was bu'lt. This port is men- 
tioned in the geography of Ptolemy, 
under the name of Ayany. In the Ia- 
nerary, or Book of Roads, faid to have 
been written about the era of the Az- 
tonini, it is named Portus Lemanis. * 


In regard to the origin of thenamey © 


we may remark a fa& which has been 
overlooked by Leland, Lambard, 


Camden, and Hafted, whofe authori- 


ties have been confalted in the prepa- 


“ation of this account. The name of 


Leman feems to imply, that the fea 
had already begun to form a faguation 
saa tbis port, at the time when 
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that was impofed. Leman, and Lomon, 
in the Celtic language have, as it 
fhouid fecm, the fame common mean- 
ing, and are derived from the fame 
radical word with the Greek Asx, 
which fignifies a /ake, pool, or mar/b. 
Thus the lake Laufanne, or Geneva, 
was named anciently, Lacus Lemannus : 
Long-lomond is the name of a famous 
lake in the northweft of Scotland; 
and Asuyn occurs in the Greek hifto- 
sians, as an appellation frequently 
fubjoined to the proper name, in or- 
der to diftinguifh any ftagnation form- 
ed in the courfe of a great river, or at 
the bottom of a bay on the fea-coatt. 
Leman, or Lomox, fhould, therefore, 
feem to have been the Britifh name of 
the river, and the harbour impofed 
before the Romans vifited the ifle, and 
intended to intimate that the branch 
of the river Rother, if not the entire 
river, then here entering the fea, fow- 
ed with a languid, ftagnant courfe, 
and that thofe fands and mud had even 
then begun to accumulate, which af- 
terward filled up the port. 

_ The caftle appears to have been of 
a f{quare form, with round towers at 
the angles. The walls were prodigi- 
oufly thick, and were formed of rub- 
ble-ftone and pebbles ftrongly cement- 
ed with mortar, faced with bricks, 
and ftrengthened in their interior 
thicknefs with a double row of Ro- 
man tiles laid at every interval of five 
feet from the bafe to the fummit of 
the wall. They have gradually crum- 
bled down ; and fome of the remains 
lie in mafly fragments on the eait and 
weit fides of the hill. At its fummit 
it is believed to have been a watch 
tower, one of five, which were built 
by the Romans on thefe coalls, in the 
reign Of Theodofius the younger, in 
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order to watch the motions of the 
Saxon pirates. At the northweft cor- 
ner of the hill, remains alfo a part of 
a round tower, filled up with rubbith 
within, and having an exterior facing 
of fquared ftones. The remains of 
the old caftle, have now, from the in- 
habitants of the neighbourhood, the 
name of Stutfall-caftle. Roman coins 
have been formeily found amoung 
them. 

Soon after the Saxon conqueft of 
Britain, the port of Lime feems to 
have been fo filled up with fands, that 
jt remained no longer acce‘libie to 
fhipping. Welt Hythe became then 
the port for that trade which belong- 
ed before to Lime. The further re- 
treat of the fea, after fome time, de- 
prived alfo Weft Hythe of its advan- 
tages as a harbour. 

A new edifice, whether for military 
and civil, or rather for religious pur- 
pofes, appears to have been built here 
in the Saxon times, 

Even under the Norman kings of 
England, Lime continued to be fill 
a place of fuch note, that the lord- 
warden of the Cingue Ports ufed here 
to hold his courts. The buildings 
reprefented in the view, had then, 
probably, for the greater part their 
origin. Thofe courts were held by 
the warden of the Five Ports, fo late 
as in the reign of queen Elifabeth. 

Since that time, the town has re- 
mained an inconfiderable village, as 
it had before become. The buildings 
which appear in the view, have con- 
tinued to be inhabited, more or lefs, 
entirely, They have the name of the 
Caffie, or the Court-hdge. The arch- 
deacon of Canterbury has here his 
refidence. ‘The parith church is ad- 
jacent. 


THOUGHTS AND MAXIMS. 
[By the late M. Malefherbes. ] 


MALESHERBES was defcended 
froma family in France, which held for 
nearly two centuries, the moft emi 
nent offices in the profeffion of the 
law, and was for more than a cen- 


tury and a half diftinguifhed by its 
culture and patronage of literature. 
He was born in 1721 ; was fucceflively 
counfellor in the parliament of Paris ; 
firft prefident in the court of fuppli¢s, 











and infpector of the prefs, fecretary of 
ftate for the departmentof Paris, and 
defénder of Lewis the fixteenth on 
his trial. He was the friend of Rouf- 
feau, whom he endeavoured in vain 
to fave from perfecution. After re- 
tiring from the office of fecretary of 
ftate in 1776, he vifited Eagland 
and the other countries of Europe, the 


moft diftinguifhed for good govern: ’ 


ment and civility. He {pent his time, 
after his return, chiefly in the profe- 
cution of experiments in agriculture 
at his country-feat. When he heard 
that his fovereign’s life was threaten- 
ed under the forms of a trial, he wil- 
lingly offered himfelf for that prince’s 
defender, though with a knowledge 
of the danger into which he fhould 
thus run. He foon after perifhed, 
with three of his children on the fcaf- 
fold, but without a crime. ‘The fol- 
lowing are fome of the moft remark- 
able fentiments in his writings. 

Some maxims are defpifed, becaufe 
they are fo common, that we hear 
them from every perfon’s mouth. 
Yet this very commonnefs is the beft 
proof of their utility and truth. 

The moft ftriking truths are ufually 
the moft fimple, 

One error, the fource of many 
more, and as fhould feem very com- 
mon among mankind, is,that of form- 
ing a judgment rather by the name, 
than by the thing which it denotes, 
fo that what is condemned under one 
name, is under another approved. 

The human intellect feems as if it 
could not hold more than a certain 
quantity of truth. But it keeps al- 
ways a corner for error. 

The cffeet of falfehood may be pro- 
duced, without uttering one word that 
is falfe. We fhould fpeak, not merely 
the truth, but the whole truth. I 
have read a memoir, of which the 
purport was utterly faite, though every 
one of its facts wastrue. Thofe were 
only the facts which made againft the 
party that was not in the wrong. 

Aman of ingenuous worth at a 
court, is a flrange plant, which muft 
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be devoured by infeéts before it can 
be natura ized. 

‘Pride a'iumes at times the guife 
of modefty. «The concealment is not 
untkilfel, but it is qvick'y feen 
through, : 

Nothing can be more ill judged, 
than for a great man to mount upon 
tilts: 

Extravagant and fantaftic peculiari- 
ties of humour and conduct have be- 
come fo common, that they ceafe to 
be taken notice of. Nothing is now 
more fingular, than plain good {enfe. 

You hall fee fome' men fucceed as 
ill in the world, by the arts of vice, 
as others do by virtue. 

. Why give a modeft name to a bafe 
ation, if not for a paffport by which 
it may make its way and its fortune 
among the better part of fociety ?— 
The falfe varnifh of language will be 
at its height of improvement, when 
it thall admit, that every thing may 
be openly talked of, without indeli- 
cacy or fhame. 

There is, in truth, no fort of equality 
with others, but that of virtue, which 
a man can in all circumftances com- 
mand for himfelf. 

How mean the pride of ambition ! 
which, while it afpires to greatne(s, 
crouches to crawl through the mud ! 

Men’s minds are, in general, fo 
completely fubjugated by the hope of 
a defpot’s favours, that he can have 
little or no reafon to enflave them 
further by violence. 

Courage is, in the eftimation of the 
great, an offence ; re(pect the pro- 
feffion of fervility. 

Honour begins at laft to refufe ho- 
nours. 

While virtue aéts, calumny looks 
on; and then fhe awaits the event. 
Be that event unfortunate, and the 
fhall inftil her venom into the very 
intentions of the objeét the hates. 

If calumny fitten only on a man’s 
words, his actions cannot but have 
been very innocent. 

Hatred wil! fometimes beftow praife 
for the fake of adding calumny as a 
rider to it. 
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A rogue detefts an honeft man, not 
for any harm done to himfelf, but for 
the good done by him to others. 

A man of genuine rectitude is op- 
pofed by envy, and expects to meet 
ingratitude ; but follows, neverthelefs, 
the dictates of his confcience, and the 
intrepid emotions of his heart. 

To be truly beneficent, requires 
fingular delicacy of tafte. This fpe- 
cies Of tafle is, in its perfeétion, itill 
more rare than exquifite tafte in the 
fine arts. 

It may poflibly be true, as is often 
alleged, that generofity is but a re- 
finement of felffhnefs. But furely no 
artifice of felfilinefs can be more kil- 
ful, than, for a few bits of metal, to 
purchafe the ravifhing joy of relieving 
misfortune. 

The pleafure of vanity is but mo- 
mentary. That which follows a good 
deed is lefs tranfient. It continues to 


warm the heart, even when nature is 
dead within us to the fenfe of all other 
joy. 
I have been told of an old man of 
feventy years, who had not one pleaf- 
ing recolleétion. 


But I can fcarce 
think that there ever was fuch a man. 

Whether is it fociety, or the man 
himfelf, that gains the moft, by the 
death of the robber who perifhes on 
- the fcaffold ? 

Gayety isa pureand copious fpring, 
of which the waters are never ex- 
hauiled, and flow ever with a britk 
agitation, and a lively murmur. Wit 
is a flream forced artificially up into 
the air. lis fallies are {urprifing ; 
but they are foon at an end. 

The country is a fine woman, who 
ufes no artifices of coquetry. She does 
not bewitch us at firit fight. But the 
more you know, the more you are 
enamoured of her. And when once 
fhe wins a heart, it is hers for ever. 

In town, the acutenefs, in the 
country, the fenfibility of the foul im- 
proves, 

When the foul is bafely mean, the 
underftanding grows cunning. 

‘“Thofe who Hee from the world, are 
commonly perfons who can be of lit- 
tle ufe in it. 
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He who goes to fpeak in public, 
fhould firft be fure of two things ; that 
he has good fenfe himfelf; and that 
his hearers have good fenfe. 

We thould be able to accomplifh 
much more, if. we did not fo hattily 
conclude that which we find difficult 
to be impoffible. 

Sentiment has greater powers of 
perfuafion than reafoning. ‘The latter 
ftrives only to fatisfy judges: the 
former feduces accomplices: 

Men are fated to difpute for ever 

about even the fimpleft ideas; for 
there are perhaps no two men who 
conceive any one of thefe precifely in 
the fame manner. 
. It is not uncommon to fee men who 
are feparately of the foundeft judg- 
ment and the greateft ability, for- 
getting, when they are in a body, the 
principles of their private good fenfe, 
and following the impulfe given by 
thofe who are the hotteft headed a- 
mong them. 

In morality it is eafier to give, than 
to govern an impulfe. 

The people are extremely liable to 
miftake their own humour, They 
frequently miftake reftleffnefs and im- 
patience for love of liberty ; while 
thefe are produced from the whim of. 
changing. matters. 

How corrupt that people, whofe- 
firft law is politenefs ! 

What acutenefs of difcrimination is 
requifite todifcern the point where pru- 
dence ends, and diffimulation begins ! 

A great part of our comman dif- 
courfe is in exaét contradi€ion to what 
we think. 

- We facrifice friendfhip, the deareft 
and rareft thing there is on earth—to 
what falfe gods ?—To vanity and in- 
tereft. 

Who is a traitor? A man who for 
a littie moncy fells the approbation 
of his own heart, the approbation of 
his neighbours, the approbation evea 
of the man who profits by his treachery. 

No mifchief 1s lefs eafily fuppreffed, 
than that contagion of immorality, 
which in fome unhappy feafons in- 
fe&s whole nations, and deftroys the 
very bonds of focial union. 
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Obfervations on APHIDES, chiefly intended to fow that they are the prin- 
cipal Caufe of Blights in Plants, and the fole Caufe of the Honcy-dew. 
By the late Mr. William Curtis, F.L. s. 


[ Read before the Linnean Society, May 6, 1800. ] 


THE <Aphi:, or Blighter, as we 
now for the firft time-venture to call 
it, from its being the moft general 
caufe of what are termed blights in 
plants, forms a highly interefting 
tribe of infets. In point of number, 
the individuals of the feveral fpecies 
compofing it furpafs thofe of any other 
genus in this country *. 

Thefe infects live entirely on ve- 
getables. The loftieft tree is no lefs 
liable to their attacks than the mott 
humble plant. They prefer the 
young fhoots on account of their ten- 
dernefs, and on this principle often 
infinuate themfelves into the very 
heart of the plant, and do irreparable 
mifchief before they are difcovered. 

But for the. moft part they befet 
the foliage, and are always found on 
the under fide of the leaf, which they 
prefer, not only on account of its 
being the moft tender, but as it af- 
fords them prote‘lion from the wea- 
ther, and various injuries to which 
they would otherwife be expofed. 
Sometimes the root is the obje&t of 
their choice, which, from the nature 
of thefe infects, one would not a pri- 
ori expe; yet have I] feen the roots 
of lettuces thickly befet by them, and 
the whole crop rendered fickly and of 
little value: but fuch inftances are 
rare. They rarely alfo attach them- 
felves to the bark of trees, like the 
aphis falicis, which being ane of our 
very largeft fpecies, and hence pof- 
fefing fuperior flrength, is enabled 
to penetrate a fubliance harder than 
the leaves themfelves. 

As among caterpillars we find fome 
that are conftantly and unalterably 
attached to one or more particular 
fpecies of plants, and others that feed 


indifcriminately on moft forts of herb- 
age; fo it is precifely with the aphi« 
des: fome of them are particular, 
others more general feeders, 

As they refemble other infects ia 
the above refpeé&, fo do they alfo in 
being infinitely more abundant fome 
years than others ; and though, with 
regard to certain infeéts, this varia- 
tion (fometimes wonderful in the ex- 
treme, as in the brown-tail moth 
which ravaged the quickfet hedges 
in 1782) is noteafily accounted for, 
it is folved without much difficulty as 
to the aphis, as will be fhown in the 
fequel. Inthe year 1793 they were 
the chief, and in 1798 the fole, caufe 
of the failure of the crop of hops. 
In 1794, a feafon almoft unparalleled 
for drought, the hop was perfedtly 
free from them, while peas and beans, 
efpecially the former, fuffered. very 
much from their depradations. Beans 
were in 1798 almoit wholly cat off 
by them ; indeed [they fuffer more cr 
lefs every year by a black fpecies of 
aphis, particularly the later crops. 
To potatoes, and even to corn, we 
have known them fome years prove 
highly detrimental, and no lefs fo to 
melons. ‘To plants in ftoves, green- 
houfes and frames, where, from the 
warmth and fhelter afforded them, 
a preternatural multiplication takes 
place, they prove extremely injurious, 
and many a rareand valuable plant alfo 
in the open ground of our botanic gar- 
dens falls-a victim to thefe general 
depredators. Seeing, therefore, that 
neceflaries as well as luxuries of life 
are fo materially affeéted by the in- 
fetis of this genus, an attempt to af- 
certain fome of the curious and im- 
portant faéts relative to their hiftory, 


* Reaumur, confidering cach aphis as bringing forth ninety young, calculates that 
in five generations the preduce from a fingle one would be five thoufand nine hundred 


and four million nine hundred thoufand. 
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and to make them more generally 
koown, will not, we truft, be unac- 
ceptable to the public. Such inqui- 
ries may poflibly lead to the means 
of obviating the injuries they occa- 
fion ; and if they fail in this, they 
may tend at leaft to correct the er- 
roneous notions entertained of blights, 
not by the vulgar and illiterate mere- 
ly, but even by perions of educa- 
tion, who may frequently be heard 
to maintain that thefe infects are 
brought by the eaft winds; that 
they attack none but fickly plants; 
with other notions, all as falfe in fact 
as unphilofophical in principle. 
Locufts and caterpillars, famed for 
their devaftations, are furnifhed with 
tirong jaws, by means of which they 
crop and wholly devour the foliage of 
plants. The aphis deftroys them in 
a different way, Inftead of jaws and 
teeth it is provided with a hollow- 
pointed probofcis or.trunk, which, 
when the animal is not feeding, folds 
under its breaft. With this inftru- 
ment it pierces the plant, and im- 
bibes its juices to fupport itfelf; but 


thefe juices being effential to the life 
of the plant, it follows that, when 
they are drawn off, the plant, ex- 
haufted, flags, and perifhes, being in 
fact literally bled to death by thefe 


leech-like animalcules. Yet, fo te- 
nacious of life are plants in a healthy 
ftate, that they in general only fall 
victims to the continued attacks of 
thefe infects when in immenfe num- 
bers. But it moft commonly happens 
that if they do not wholly deftroy a 
plant they deface it, and a {mall 
number of aphides are fufficient to 
produce this effeét. The leaves of 
fuch trees and plants as have a firm 
texture and ftrong fibres, though in- 
fefted with thefe infects, preferve their 
form; bur tie more tender foliage of 
thers, and flowers in general, can- 
not bear their punQures without curl- 
ing up and becoming dittorted; in 
confequence of which they lofe their 
beauty entirely ard irretrievably. The 
cultivators of plants, efpecially in 
ftoves and green-houfes, canuoi be 
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too much on their guard againft thé 
whole tribe of aphides ; for with what 
pleaitre can a lurge or choice col- 
le€tion be viewed, when thee is 
fcarcely a plant bat what exhibits 
fymptoms of dileafe occafioned by 
vermin? 

As the fpecies of this genus are 
very numerous, and attord but few 
marks of diftinétion, Linnzus has con- 
tented himfelt with giving moft of them 
trivial names, according ¢o the parti- 
cular plant on which they are found : 
a clofe attention to them will, how- 
ever, difclofe more diftinctive cha- 
racters than naturalifts are aware of. 

Aphides are defcribed by the beft 
informed authors as being generally 
Oviparous and viviparous at diferent 
periods of the fame year. Monf. 
Bonnet, who had the honour of mak- 
ing this‘difcovery in 1740, fays that 
in the fummer the females are vivi- 
parous, but toward the middle of 
autumn they lay real eggs. De Geer 
obferves, that the females of all the 
aphides he had feen, conflantly laid 
eggs, intended to preferve the tpecies 
during winter, and that he is there- 
fore inclined to believe that the fame 
takes place in all aphides whatever. 
From the 24th of September to the 
6th of December following, during 
which time Fahrenheit’s thermometer 
had been as low as 29, I found the 
aphis falicis to be conftantly vivipa- 
parous, though from the inclemency 
of the weather very few of thefe in- 
fects at the period laft mentioned re- 
mained on the trees, and thofe few 
were foon after entirely cut off by the 
unufual cold that took place, the 
thermometer falling to 4 degrees be- 
low o —Otcher aphides are oviparous 
or viviparous according to the tem- 
perature of the air to which they are 
expofed In very cold weather they 
are Oviparous, for this obvious rea- 
fon: the eggs are capable of reiting 
cold more powertully than the young. 
On the 22d of November fame year 
as above, I found a confiderable 
number of eggs which had been de- 
pefised in fome auricula plants by a 
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{mail green aphis, which infects plants 
very generally *, while the fame {pe- 
cies, on a geranium that I kept with- 
in doors, produced young. In mild 
winters | have obferved, in the month 
of January, they fame ipecies of aphis 
in graat numbers on various {pecies 
of primula without doors, and all 
the females viviparous. Thefe are 
facts which prov~ that all aphides are 
not Oviparous and viviparous at the 
fame feafon, but that fome may be 
wholy viviparous; that all fuch as 
are both oviparous and viviparous 
do not lay eggs toward the middle of 
autumn, nor at all during the win- 
ter, unlefs a certain degree of coid 
takes place. 

Mokt people will think it a matter 
of very little moment to mankind 
whether an aphis comes into the world 
with its head or its heels foremoft: 
—it may be fo; yet, as nature’s hif- 
torian, it is perhaps incumbent on us 
to notice this circumftance. The 


young aphis then is ufhered into the 
world with its feet foremoit, and this 
act of parturition, unimportant as it 
may appear, ferves to difplay the 


wifdom af the all-provident author of 
nature. The female aphis is ufually 
delivered of its offspring as it fits 
clofe to the bark of the tree, but not 
fuddenly and all at once. Two thirds 
of the body of the voung one is 
quickly protruded. When it gets fo 
far, the power of expulfion ceafes, 
and the delivery proceeds flowly. 
Time is thus given to the young one 
to learn the ufe of its legs, which it 
foon kicks about brifkly, and the firit 
fervice it employs them in is to clean 
away a white fubftance, the remains, 
perhaps, of the membrane in which 
it was enveloped ia the womb. But 
what is of greater confequence is, that 
it is enabled by their ufe to cling 
faft to the bark of the tree as foon 
as it is brought forth, and thus to 
obtain its neceffary nutriment. 
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Of fome of the circumftances at- 
tendant on the propagation of thefe 
minute animals accounts are related, 
deviating fo wonderfully from the 
common courfe of nature, that they 
could nat be credited, were not the 
authors of them known to be men of 
the niccft and moft accurate obfervae 
tion and of the ftricteft veracity. On 
this part of the fubjeé& I have litle to 
fay from my own obfervation ; but as 
fome account of fo extraordinary a 
part of their hiftory may be expected 
ina paper of this fort, I thall Rate 
the facts, briefly obferving that nei- 
ther in the ‘aphis falacis, which at 
times I have watched with grea. at- 
tention, nor in any other fpecies of 
aphis, did I ever obferve any fexual in- 
tercourfe to take place. Whether this 
has arifen from the extreme infre- 
quency of fuch a procedure, or from 
my not having obferved thefe infects 
at a proper time of the year, I know 
not; but, moit undoubtedly, fuch 
intercourfe does not take place be- 
tween the different fexes of aphis as 
in other infeéts. Yet Monf. Bonnet, 
who may be faid to have almoft taken 
up his abode with thefe infects, in- 
forms us that he has frequently no- 
ticed fuch connexion, which he def- 
cribes as taking place at one certain 
time of the year only ; and that, from 
a female thus impregnated, many 
fucceflive generations will be pro- 
duced without any further impregnae © 
tion. He took the aphides as foon as 
brought forth, and kept eacn indi- 
vidual feparate. ‘The females of fuch 
brought torth abundance of young. 
He took the young of thefe and treat- 
ed them preciiely in the fame man- 
ner. ‘The produce was the fame; 
and thus he proceeded to the ninth 
generation with the fame fuccefs: 
and fo far from confidering that as 
the utmoft extent of the effect, he 
thinks it might be carried on to the 
thirtieth generation. 


* Thefe eggs were laid in fmall, irregular groups, on the upper as well as on the 
under fide of the leaves ; they were of a perfectly black colour, and very vifible to the 


naked eye. 


I found afterward that the eggs when recently éxcluded were green, from 


which colour they gradually changed to that which rendered them fo confpicuous. 


They were flightly attached to the leaf. 
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In moft fpecies of aphides both 
males and females acquire wings at 
eeriain feafons; but in this refpect 
they -are fubject to great variation, 
there being fome males and fome fe- 
gnales that never have wings; again, 
there are fome females that become 
winged, while others of the fame 
Species do not. 

In the quality of the excrement 
voided by thefe infects, there is fome- 
thing wonderfully extraordinary. Were 
2 perfon accidentally to take up a 
Book in which it was gravely afferted 
that in fome countries there were cer- 
fain animals which voided liquid fu- 
gar, he would foon lay it down, re- 
garding it as a fabutous tale, calcula- 
ted to impofe on the credulity of the 
ignorant ; and yet fuch is literally tie 
truth. 

The fuperior fize of the aphis fali- 
cis will enable the moft common ob- 
ferver to fatisfy himfelf on this head. 
On looking fiedfaitly for a few mi- 
nates at a group of thefe infe&ts while 
feeding on the bark of the willow, 
one perceives a few of them elevate 
their bodies, and a tranfparent fub- 
flance evidently drop from them,which 
is immediately followed by a fimilar 
motion and difcharge like a {mall 
fhower from a great number of others. 
At firft T was not aware that the fub- 
ftance thus dropping from thefe ani- 
mals at fuch ftated intervals was their 
excrement, but was convinced of its 
Being fo afterwards; for, on 2 more 
accurate examination, I found it to 
proceed from the extremity of the ab- 
domen, as is ufual in other irfeéts, 
On placing a piece of writing-paper 
under a mafs of thefe infeéts, it foon 
Became thickly fpotted ; holding it a 
longer time, the {pots united from the 
addition of others, and the whole fur- 


face afflumed a gloffy-appearance. “I 
tafted this fubflance, and found it to 
be as {weet asfugar. I had the lefs 
hefication in doing this, having ob- 
ferved that wafps, ants, flies, and in- 
fects without number, devoured it as 
quickly as it was produced : but, were 
it not for thefe, it might no doubt be 
collected in confiderable quantities, 
and, if fubje&ted to the proceffes 
ufed with other facchdrine juices, 
might be converted into the choiceft 
fugar or fugar-candy. It is a fa& 
alio, which appears worthy of. no- 
ticing here, that, though the wafps 
are fo partial to this food, the bees 
appear totally to difregard it. 

In the height of fummer, when the 
weather is hot and dry, and aphides 
are moft abundant, the foliage of 
trees and plants (more efpecially in 
fome years than others) is found co- 
vered with, and rendered gloffly by, 
a fweet clammy fubftance, known to 
perfons refident in the country by the 
name of honey-dew ; they regard it 
as a fweet fubftance falling from the 
atmofphere, as its name implies. 

The fweetnefs of this excrementiti- 
ous fubftance, the glofly appearance 
it gave to the leaves it fell upon, and 
the {warms of infeéts this matter at- 
trated, firlt ied me to imagine that 
the honey-dew of plants was no other 
than this fecretion, which further ob- 
fervation has fince fully confirmed. 
Others have confidered it as an exu- 
dation proceeding from the plant it- 
felf. Of the former opinion we find 
the rev. Gilbert White, one of the 
lateft writers on natural hiftory that 
has noticed this fubje& *. 

But that it neither falls from the 
atmofphere, nor iflues from the plant 
itfelf, is eafily demonftrated. If it 
fell from the atmofphere, it would 


+ ‘June 4th, 1723. Vaft honey-dews this week. The reafon of thele feems to be 
that in hat days the effluvia of flowers are drawn up by a bri(k evaporation, and then 
in the night fall down with the dews, with which they are entangled. 

* This clammy fubftance is very grateful to bees, who gather it with great affiduity ; 
but it is injurious to the trees on which it happens to fall, by ftopping the pores of the 
leaves. ‘The greateft quantity falls in {till, clofe weather ; becauie winds difperfe it, 
and copious dews dilute it, and prevent its ill effeéts. It falls moftly in hazy, warm 
weather.’ See White's Naturalit’s Calendar, p. 144. 
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Cover every thing on which it fell 
indifcriminately, whereas we never 
find it but on certain living plants 
and trees. We find it alfo on plants 
in ftoves and green-houfes covered 
with glafs. If it exuded from the 
plant, it would appear on all the 
leaves generally and uniformly ; 
whereas its appearance is extremely 
irregular, not alike on any two leaves 
of the fame tree or plant, fome hav- 
ing none of it, and others being co- 
vered with it partially, 

But the phenomena of the honey- 
dew, with all their variations, are 
eafily accounted for by confidering 
the aphides as the authors of it. That 
they are capable of producing an ap- 
pearance exactly fimilar to that of 
the honey-dew, has already been 
fhown. As far as my obfervation 
has extended, there never exifts any 
honey-dew but where there are aphi- 
des; fuch, however, often pafs un- 
noticed, being hid on the under fide 
of the leaf. Wherever honey-dew is 
obfervable about a leaf, aphides will 
be found on the under fide of the 
leaf or leaves immediately above it, 
and under no other circumftances 
whatever. Ifby accident any thing 
fhould intervene between the aphides 
and the leaf next beneath them, there 
will be no honey-dew on that leaf. 
Thus then we flatter ourfelves to 
have incontrovertibly proved that 
aphides is the true and only fource 
of the honey-dew. 

We have found that when the fac- 
charine fubftance has drooped from 
aphides for a length of time, as from 
the aphis falicis in ‘particular, it gives 
to the furface of the bark, foliage, or 
whatever it has dropped on, that 
footy kind of appearance which arifes 
from the explofion of gun-powder, 
which greatly <di-figures the foliage, 
&c. of plants. It looks like, and is 
fometimes miftaken for, a kind of 
black mildew. We have fome grounds 
for believing that a faccharine fub- 
ftance, fimilar to that of the aphis, 
drops from the cocus alfo, and is fi- 
nally converted into the fame kind 
ofp wder. 
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In moft feafons the natural enemies 
of the aphides are fufficient to keep 
them in check, and to prevent them 
from doing any effential injury to 
plants in the open air. But feafons 
fometimes occur, very irregularly in- 
deed, on an average, perhaps, once 
in four or fix years, in which they 
are multiplied to fuch an excefs, that 
the ufual means of diminution fail in 
preventing them from doing irrepa- 
rable injury, to certaincrops. 

In fevere winters we have no doubt 
but aphides are very confiderably di- 
minifhed ; in very mild winters we 
know they are very confiderably in- 
creafed ; for they not only exift dur-' 
ing fuch feafons, but continue to mul- 
tiply. ‘Their enemies, on the con- 
trary, exift, but do not multiply, at 
leaft, in the open air, during fuch’’ 
periods; and thus the aphis gets the 
ftart of them, and acquires an afcen- 
dency, which once acquired, is. not 
eafily overcome by artificial means, 
upon a large fcale, at leaft, in the 
open air. Vain would be the attempt, 
to clear a hop-garden of thefe perni- 
cious vermin, or to refcue any exten- 
five crop from their baneful effects, 
Violent rains attended with lightning 
have been fuppofed to be very effec- 
tual in clearing plants of them ; but 
in fuch cafe more is to be attributed® 
to the plants bemg refrefhed and made 
to grow by the rain, of which they 
ftood in need, than to any def-' 
truftion of the aphides themfelves, 
which, on an accurate examination, 
will be found to be as plentiful after 
fuch rains as they were before ; nor 
is wet fo injurious to thefe infefts as 
many imagine, as is evident from 
the §following experiment: On the 
12th of May 1799, I immerfed in a 
glafs of water the footitalks of a leaf 
of confiderable length, taken from a 
ftove plant, befet with aphides of a 
dark lead colour, which were feeding 
on it in great numbers. On immere 
fion they did not quit the ftalk, bat 
immediately their bodies aflumed a 
kind of luminous appearance from 
the minute bubbles of air which iffeed 
from — They were put under 








go 
water at a quarter paft ten the next 
morning, having continued immerfed 
fixteen hours. On placing them in 
the fun-fhine, fome of them almoft 
immediately fhowed figns of life, and 
three out of four at leaft furvived the 
immerfion. One of the furvivors, a 
male, very foon became winged, and 
another, a female, was delivered of 
a young one. Many years before 
this experiment, with a view to def- 
troy the aphides which infefted a 
plant in my green-houfe, 1 immerfed 
one evening the whole plant, together 
with the pot in which it grew, in a 
tub of water. In the morning I took 
out the plant, expecting with certainty 
to find every aphis dead; but to my 
great furprife they foon appeared 
alive and well; and thus, in addition 
to the other extraordinary phano- 
mena attendaut on thefe infects, we, 
find that they are capable of refifting 
the effe&s of immerfion in water for 
a length of time. When taken from 
the plant on which they feed, and 
kept under water, they do not fur- 
vive fo long ; their ftraggling in that 
cafe perhaps exhaufts them fooner. 
This part of the fubje&t might be 
pufhed much further: it is fufficient 
for our purpofe to have fhown that 
wet is not hurtful to them as is ge- 
nerally imagined. 

Thoagh no mode of deftroying 
aphides will perhaps ever be devifed 
on a large fcale in the open air by 
artificial means, we can accomplifh 
it moft effectually when they infet 
plants in ftoves, green-houfes, and 
frames, or in any fiiuation in which 
we can envelop them for 2 cer- 
tain time in clouds of fmoak. Pow- 
ders or liquids, however fatal to aphi- 
des, muft ever be ineffetual, from 
the trouble or difficulty of applying 
them fo that they thal! come in contact 
with thofe infects, fituated, as they 
ufually are; but in this refpe& fmoke 
has every advantage, it penetrates 
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and pervades their inmof receffes, 
The fmoke of common vegetables, 
however powerful, is found to be in- 
adequate to their deftruction, and 
hitherto no other than that of tobacco 
is found to be effectual. ‘That, judi- 
cioufly applied, completely anfwers 
the} purpofe, without injuring the 
plant. It moitly happens m well ma- 
naged houfes that. a. few plants. ouly 
are infefted with aphides: in fuch a 
cafe, the fmoking of the whole houfe 
is a bufinefs of unneceflary expence 
and trouble; and we would recom 
mend to perfons who have large col« 
leftions to make vfe of a box of a 
commodious form that fhali hold about 
a dozen plants of various fizes, to be 
ufed as a fort of hofpital, in which 
infefted plants may be fmoked fepa- 
rately, anc the infects more effectu- 
ally deftroyed, becanfe it may be 
rendéred more perfeétly: fmoke-tight. 
To prevent the calamities. which 
would infallibly refult from the ac- 
cumulated multiplication of the more. 
prolific animals, it has been ordained 
by the Author of Nature, that fuch 
fhould be diminifhed by ferving as 
food for others. On this principle, 
we find that moft animals in this pre- 
dicament have one or more natural 
enemies. The helplefs aphis, ‘the 
fcourge of the vegetable kingdom, 
has to contend with many. The 
principal are the coccinella, the ich- 
neumon aphidun, and the mufca. 
aphidivora. Such as are unacquainted 
with the hiftory of infeéts will learn 
with fome furprife that the coecmella*, 
a common infe& well known even to 
children by the name of. the lady- 
bird, is one of the greateft deftroyers 
of the aphides, which indeed are its 
only food, its fole fupports as well in 
its perfect as in its larva, of grub 
ftate. During the feverity of winter 
this infe&t fecures itfelf under the bark 
of trees, or elfewhere +. When the 
warmth of {pring has expanded the 


* All the different fpecies of coccinella fued on aphides ; the bipunéta, by far the 


soft common, does the moft execution. 


+ Many are found in houfes ; for, early in May 1799, I counted on the window 
of my common fitting room, expofed to ihe fun, nineteen of the coccinella bipun€tatae 
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foliage of plants, the female depofits 
its eggs on them in great numbers, 
from whence in a fhort time proceeds 
the larva, a fall grub of a dark lead 
colour fpotted with orange : thefe may 
be obferved in the fummer feafon run- 
ming pretty brifkly over all kinds of 
plants; and if narrowly watched, 
they will be found to devour the 
aphides wherever they find them. 
The fame may be obferved of the 
jady-bird in its perfeét ftate. As 
thefe infe&ts in both their ftates are 
wery numerous, they contribute won- 
derfully to diminifh the number of 
aphides. There is a faying which 
humanity has put into the mouths of 
children in favour of this infect *, now 
rendered more facred by its great 
utility, which has happily rendered it 
a fort of favourite with them, and 
contributes ufually to its efcape from 
their dangerous clutches, Another 
moft formidable enemy to the aphis 
as a very minute, black and flender 
ichneumon fly, the ichneumon aphi- 
dum of Linneus, The manner in 
which this infect proves fo deftructive 
to the aphis is different from that of 
the Jady-bird. The female ichneu- 
mon, of which numbers may be found 
where aphides are in plenty, fettles 
on a ftalk, or leaf, more or lefs co- 
vered with them, marches flowly 
Over their bodies, feeling with its 
antennz as it proceeds for one of a 
fuitable fize and age; which having 
difcovered, it puthes forward its 
body, or abdomen, in an incurved 
fate, and with a fine inftrument at its 
extremity, invifible to the naked eye, 
punctures, and depofits an egg in, 
the body of the aphis; which having 
done, it proceeds, and lays an egg in a 
fimilay way in the bodies of many 
others. The egg thus depofited 
quickly hatches, and becomes a {mall 
Jarva, or maggot, which feeds on 
the fubffance of the aphis, and, hav- 
ing eaten the whole of it, the kin 
excepted, it changes to a pupa, or 
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chryfalis; in which ftate when it has 
remained a fufficient time, it becomes 
an ichneumon fly, which eats its way 
out of the aphis, leaving the dry in- 
flated fkin of the infe&t adhering to 
the leaf, like a fmall pearl. Such 
may always be found where aphides 
are in plenty. We have obferved 
different fpecies of aphides to be in- 
feited with different ichneumons. 

In general the torpid aphis fubmits 
quietly to this fatai operation; bat 
we have obferved fome of them, ef- 
pecially one that feeds on the fyca- 
more, which is much more agile 
than many of this race, endeavoured 
to avoid the ichneumon with great 
addrets. 

There is, perhaps, no genus of 
infe@s which in their larva or maggot 
ftare feed on fuch a variety of tood 
as the mufca, or fly. There is fcarce- 
ly a part of nature, either animate 
or inanimate, in which they are not 
to be met with. One divifion of 
them, called by Linnzus muicz aphi- 
diyore, feeds entirely on aphides. 
Of the different fpecies of aphidivo- 
rous flies, which are numerous, hav- 
ing moftly bodies variegated with 
tranfverfe ftripes, their females may 
be feen hovering over plants infefted 
with aphides, among which they 
depofit their eggs, on the furface of 
the leaf. The larva, or maggot, 
produced from fuch eggs feeds, as 
foon as hatched, on the younger kinds 
of aphis ; and as it increafes in fize, 
attacks and devours thofe which ,are 
larger. Thefe larve are ufually of 
a pale colour, adhere clofely to the 
leaf, alang which they flowly glide, 
and are formed very tapering toward 
the head, When fully grown, they 
change to a pupa, or chryfalis, at- 
tached to the leaf, from whence iffues 
the fly, The larvae of thefe flies 
contribute their full thare to diminifh 
the defpoilers of Flora. To thefe 
three kinds of infects, which are the 
chief agents in the hands of nature 


. } Lady-bird, lady-bird, fly away home! Your houfe is on fire, your children at 
ome, ; 
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for keeping the aphides within their 
proper limits, we may add a few 
others which aét a fubordinate part 
in this neceflary bufinefs of deftruc- 
tion. 

The larva of the hemorobius feeds 
on them in the fame manner as that 
of the mufca aphidivora, and depo- 
fits its eggs alfo on the leaves of fuch 
plants as are befet with aphides. 
The eggs of this hemorobius ftand on 
long filaments, which are attached by 
a bafe to the leaf, and have more the 
appearance of the filaments of flow- 
ers with their anthere than the eggs 
of an animal. The number of thefe 
infects being comparatively very {mall, 
they may be confidered rather as 
the cafuai invaders of their exiftence 
‘than the main hoft of their deftroy- 
ers. 

The earwig, which is in itfelf no 
contemptible enemy to plants, makes 
fome atonement for its depredations 
by deftroying the aphides ; efpecially 
fuch as refide in the curled-up leaves 
of fruit-trees, and the purfes formed 
by certain aphides on the poplars and 
other trees. 

Lafily, we may add as the enemies 
of thefe creatures, fome of the fmaller 
foft-billed birds, which feed generally 
on infects, and which may frequently 
be feen bufily employed in picking 
them from the plants. 

When plants aflume a fickly ap- 
pearance, or are disfigured'by dileate, 
from whatever caufe the difeafe may 
arife, they are faid to be blighted. 
Blights originate from a variety of 
caufes, the chief of which are ‘unfa- 
vourable weather and infects. 

‘wo opinions prevail very gene- 
rally in regard to blights: the one, 
that the infects which are the caufe 
of them are brought from a diftance 
by eafterly winds ; the other, that 
they attach themielves to none but 
piants already fickly. Neither of 
thefe opinions, as far as I have ob- 
ferved, is founded in faé&t. I am in- 
duced, from the numerous obferva- 
tions | have made on infeéts for a 
feries of years, (in purfuing the cul- 


tivation of plants) to confider the 
aphis as by far the moft general canfe 
of the difeafes diftinguifhed by the 
name of blights. Other infects, it is 
true, more efpecially the larve of 
fome of the lepidoptera, as thofe of 
the phalanz tortrices, disfigure and 
do infinite mifchief to plants, by roll- 
ing and curling up the leaves, But 
thefe for the moft part confine them- 
felves to certain trees and plants. 
‘Their ravages alfo are of fhorter du- 
ration, being confined to the growth 
of one brood, and they are alfo lefs 
fatal. It would be no difficult matter 
for me to fill a volume with obferva- 
tions, to which I have been an eye 
witnefs, of the injuries which plants 
fuftain from infects; but that would 
be foreign to my prefent purpofe, 
which is to fhow that the aphis is the 
grand caufe of thefe difeafes, and to 
place the modus operandi, or the man- 
ner in which they effet this bufinefs, 
in its true light. 

We are fully aware that certain 
gregarious infects may at particular 
times rife up in the air, and, if {mall 
and light, be impelled by any wind 
that may chance to blow at the time ; 
and on this principle we account for 
that fhower of aphides defcribed by 
Mr. White to have fallen at Selborn. 
But certainly this is not the mode in 
which thofe infe¢ts are ufually dif- 
perfed over a country. ‘The pheno- 
menon is too unufual, the diftribu- 
tion would be tco partial; for aphi- 
des, while at their higheft point of 
multiplication, do not {warm like 
bees or ants, and fly off or emigrate 
in large bodies; but each male or 
female aphis, at fuch periods as they 
arrive at maturity, marches or flies 
off without waiting for any other, 
Yet it may happen that, from a tree 
or plant thickly befet with them, 
numbers may fly off or emigrate to- 
gether, being arrived: at maturity at 
the fame moment of time. 

Deiaching itfelf from the plant, 
each purfues a different route, intent 
on the great butinefs of multiplying 


its {pecies ; and fetiles on fuch planta’ 
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in the vicinity as are calculated to af- 
ford nourifhment to its young. 

The common green aphis, which 
is fo generally deftructive, lives dur- 
ing the winter feafon on fuch herbace- 
ous plants as it remained on during 
the autumn, either in its egg or per- 
fect ftate. If the weather be mild, it 
muliplies gréatly on fuch herbage:; ‘as 
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the fpring advances, in May the males 
and females of thefe infects acquire 
wings: and thus the bufinefs of in- 
creafe. hitherto confined, is widely 
and rapidly extended, as the winged 
aphides, ‘by hop-planters called the 
fly, may be feen from this period 
very generally fitting on plants, and 
floating in the air in all direGtions. 


Memoirs of the Progress of the Pyysica SciENCEs and the 
DseFrut Arts, - 


A NEW Society, §milar in its na- 
ture and defign to our Society of Arts, 
has been iately initituted af Paris. 
Count Rumford and fir Charles Blag- 
den were prefent at a late meeting of 
that fociety, and have been chofen 
members of it. The firft conful of 
France has offered a liberal reward for 
the’firft important difcoveries which 
fhall be made in that country toward 
the completion of our knowledge of 
Galvanifm. Since a reward- was 
granted by parliament to Dr. Car- 
michael Smith, for his invention for 
preventing or ftopping the infection 
of epidemical fevers by means of nitric 
acid, the philofophers of France have 
zealoufly interpofed, to claim to their 
own country the priority in this dif- 
covery. In a memoir addrefied to 
the confuls, M. Chaptal, the chymitt, 
and minifter of France for domettic 
affairs, has ftated a deduction of faéts 
to prove, that M. de Morveau-Guy- 
ton invented a method of preventing 
peftilential infeétion, by the ufe of 
muriatic acid, long before Dr. Car- 
michael Smith had applied nitric acid 
to the fame purpofe; and therefore 
the metit of the difcovery remains 
fubftantially’ with the Frenchman. 
But by M. Chaptal’s reafonings, 
that merit fhould rather be referred 
to thofe who firft employed fumiga- 
tions of any fort againft infection. For 
the ufe of muriatic acid, in order to 
fuch an end, certainly differs not more 
from fumigations with aromatics, from 
afperfions with vinegar, or even from 
the lighting of great fires to deftroy 


infeQion, than differs the ufe of nitric 
from that of muriatic acid, to accom- 
plith the fame end. In our judgment 
then, Dr. Carmichael Smith’s inven- 
tion has juft as good a claim to the 
praife of originality, as has that of De 
Morvegu-Guyton. , 

It is ‘well known that in Siberia, 
and on grounds near to the great ri- 
ver Ohio, in North America, have 
been difcovered at the diftance of a 
number of years backward, tkeletons 
more or lefs perfect, of certain gi- 
gantic animals of which ‘the living 
ipecies are not known now to exift on 
this globe. In the end of April lait, 
another fkeleton of a like gigantic and 
unknown animal, was accidentally 
found by workmen digging a trench 
for a vineyard, in the neighbourhood 
of Rome: Its thigh bone was found 
to be in circumference two feet four 
inches ; one of its teeth was’in length 
fix inches. The whole fkeleton being 
negligently handled, crumbled into 
dutt, foon after its expofure to the air. 
Such difcoveries in the fcience of Na- 
tural Hiftory, may lead at length to 
fome important general refult. 

It has been nearly afcertained with 
fufficient precifion, that native deaf- 
nefs is always owing ‘to exceflive ten- 
fion or extreme relaxation of the 
tympanum of the ear. This relaxa- 
tion or exceffive tenfion has been found 
to depend on glandular obftructions 5 
and the ufe of antimony has been 
therefore propofed by Dr. Gall, at 
Vienna, as a remedy, which by re- 
ftoring the proper energies of the 
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glands, may revive the loft fenfe of 
hearing. 

The Society of Arts in London, 
has offered a hundred and eighty-one 
premia, for the moft fuccefsful at- 
tempts to iupply io many f{pecified 
defiderata in Agriculture, Chymittry, 
the Fine Arts, Manuta¢tures, Colo- 
nial Improvements, Mechanics, &c. 

Mr. Lawrence of Lambeth, in 
Surry, has lately aicertained that a 
tanning liquor may be made juft as 
well of faw-duft of oak, as of oak- 
bark. He has taken care to fecure to 
himfelf the property of the invention 
under a patent-right. 

A procefs of white-wafhing, with a 
preparation adapted to dettroy jnfeéts, 
has been lately imported from Egypt 
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to France, by a Mr. St. Bernard, 
The preparation is made by adding a 
few handfuls of common falt to every 
hundred weight of lime. New ex. 
periments have been inftituted at 
Paris, to afcertain its efficacy. Should 
the refult of thefe prove compleiely 
fatisfactory, a preparation fo ufeful 
and fo fimple, cannot be too highly 
valued. 

A Mr. Williams of Portfmouth, 
has lately contrived a peculiar con- 
ftruction of carriages, in which, by 
means of a rolling {plinter-bar fixed 
with collars or eyes to the main 
fplinter-bar, the horfes may be in- 
ftantaneoufly difengaged from the car- 
riage on any fudden danger, 


HUMAN HAPPINESS. 


{From Effays on Mifcellaneous SubjeGts, by Sir John Sinclair, Bart.] 


THE objeéts of human life may be 
compreiiended under three general 
heads: 1. Animal, or individual plea- 
fures; 2. Social gratifications ; and, 
3- Mental enjoyments : in other words, 
man may be confidered as a mere ani- 
mal; or as one formed for living in 
fociety with his fellow-creatures ; or 
as a being, endowed with rational 
powers, and deftined for eternity. 


T. Anrmat PLeasures. 


As a mere animal, man requires, 
3. Food; z. Clothing; and, 3. Shel- 
ter: and nothing fhould prevent any 
induftrious individual, in a well regu- 
lated community, from acquiring, by 
his labour and exertions, thefe indif- 
penfable requifites of comfortable ex- 
iftence. 

1. Food.—The neceflity of food, to 
repair the daily walte to which the 
human frame is fubjeét, need not be 
dwelt upon. Without a regular and 
adequate fupply of wholefame fuften- 
ance, the ftrongeft frame becomes lan- 
guid, and would foon perifh. A re- 
gular and adequate {apply of food, 
therefore, is the fi:ft and moft effen- 
tial of human wants. How that food 
Operates in maintaining the human 


frame, and how fuch a number of ar- . 
ticles, differing from each other in 
appearance, in tafte, and in quality, 
can all contribute to the fame end, 
that of nourifhing and preferving in 
their full ftrength, for any confidera- 
ble {pace of time, all the various parts 
of which the body confilts, are my fte- 
ries, which it can hardly be expected 
the defective ftate of human know- 
ledge will ever be able to explain. 

But food is not only to be confider- 
ed as effential to human exyence, 
The exertion neceflary to procure if 
is alfo to be accounted a fouce of 
healthful occupation and fmmocent a- 
muiement; nor is the fatisfaction to 
be derived from confuming that food, 
to be reckoned altogether unworthy of 
attention, though too much time and 
anxiety ought not to be devoted to an 
object, which, at beft, can only be 
viewed in the light of a mere animal 
gratification. 

There is every reafon to believe, 
that men at firft lived principally on 
the {pontaneous productions of the 
earth ; or on the produce which the 
chafe afforded, But when thefe became 
lefs abundant, many were driven to 
the neceflity of eating infects, reptiles, 
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and other loathfome animals,’ which 
could hardly be viewed without ab- 
horrence: and, when expoefed, as too 
often was the cafe, to the horrors of 
famine, men have been reduced to the 
dreadful extremity of devouring each 
other. But thefe times are happily al- 
molt now over; and fortunately for 
man, the fources whence he may de- 
rive the means of fubfiftence, are va- 
rious, and by exertion. and induftry, 
may be multiplied to an extent, far 
beyond the prefent demands of the 
fpecies. It is certainly among the 
moft important advantages of political 
fociety, that perfons living in a civi- 
lized ftate, are more likely to obtain 
a regular and adequate fupply of food, 
than the members of any barbarous 
community. 

2. Clothing. —Next to food, cloth- 
ing is the moft effential requifite for 
human comfort. In fome countries, 
it is true, the inhabitants are accuf- 


tomed to go naked, and account the: 


clothing worn by other men, as trou- 
blefome and unneceflary. But what- 
ever may be the cafe, in fome favour- 
ed f{pots, and under very peculiar cir- 
cumitances, yet over the greater part 
of the globe, from coldnefs or varia- 
blenefs of climate, clothing is confider- 
ed as effential, not only for the fake 
of decency, but as a fource of pro- 
tection and comfort, in confequence 
of the peculiar tendernefs, delicacy, 
and texture of the human fkin. In- 
deed, had men, like the brute crea- 
tion, a natural covering, the fpecies 
would not have been fo well fuited, to 
live in all the various climates of the 
univerfe, as they are at) prefent. 
Whereas being enabled to procure 
clothing, by means of an infinite va- 
riety of articles, their drefs may be 
varied, according to the fituation of 
each individual, and the place where 
he refides, 

3. Shelter.—The pleafores of fhel- 
ter itfelf, may properly be claffed un- 
der the head of animal gratifications, 
as there are many animals, from the 
lordly lion, to the fkulking rabbit, 
who fhelter themfelves in , Sg in 
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dens, and in caverns, from the incle« 
mency of the feafons, and from the 

dangers to which they themfelves, and 

their tender offspring. are expofedy 

from the attacks of their enemies, 

more efpecially when in ficknefs or at 

reft. Similar apprehenfions, it is pro. 
bable, firft gave man a conviction of 
the neceflity there was for fhelters 

and as fuch dens and caverns as. were 

formed by nature, would foon be oc- 

cupied, the idea would thence occurs 

of ereéting the means of: fhelter and 

repofe in the trees of the foreft; then 

huts made of wood, of earth, or of 
ftone, would be conftrugted; and 

by progreflive improvement, thence 

would arife the comfortable cottage, 

the elegant and hofpitable rural man- 

fion, and the luxurious palace with all 

its ornaments and fplendour. Habi- 

tations would then not only afford 

fhelter from the inclemency of the 

weather, and fafety during ficknefs 
and repofe, but a variety of other 
conveniences and advaatages would 

arife from that fource of accommoda- 

tion, more efpecially the means of 

ufing the important article of fuel or 

heat, through the medium of which, 

food is prepared to more advantage, 

clothing is improved in its utility, and 

in the comfort of ufing it; and houfes 

themfeives, by warmth, and the ex~ 

clufion of damp, rendered fitter. for 

the habitation of men, 


Il. Socrat GrattFicaTIONsS. 


Txat man was formed for fo- 
ciety, is fufficiently evident. The 
powers of fpeech with which he is 
endowed, the advantages he derives 
from the affittance of others, the wone 
derful exertions that can be made, 
and the o) jects that can be obtained, 
by a combination of ftrength and ta- 
lents, all prove the neceffity and ade 
vantages of union. Indeed many of 
the higheit grat fications which man is 
capable of enjoying, are derived from 
this fource. Among thefe, the fol- 
lowing are by far the moft important ; 
namely, thofe ariiing, 1. From fa- 
mily connexions or perfonal friend~ . 
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fhip ; 2. From marriage, or the union 
of the fexes; 3. From the enjoyment 
of property ; 4. From ufeful occupa- 
tions ; and, 5. From political inititu- 
tions. 

1. Family Connexion, and perfonal 
friendip.—The firft focial pleafure 
which it is proper to mention is, that 
which arifes either from family con- 
nexion, or perfonal friendfhip, for 
there does not feem to be any material 
difference between them. In ancient 
times, the ties of friendfhip were much 
inculcated, becaufe men were then 
educated, more as citizens {of fome 
particular ftate, than as members of 
any particular family. But as a great 
moralift (Johnfon) has well obferved, 
“relations are ready made friends ;’ 
and an affection for parents, brothers, 
fitters, and other near connexions, 
cannot be too earneftly recommended, 
as, On many accounts, an indifpenfa- 
ble and ufeful duty. That, however, 
is not inconfiftent with a perfonal re- 
gard or friendfhip for other indivi- 
duals, unconneéted by blood, but with 
whom, from neighbourhood, from 
early acquaintance, from being edu- 
cated at the fame {chool, from pro- 
feffional intercourfe, or from a fimi- 
larity of difpofition, of purfuits, &c. 
an intimate connection may be form- 
ed. 

2. Marriage.-—The fecond fource 
of focial pleafure, arifes from the union 
of the two fexes in marriage, which 
undoubtedly yields fuperior joy, and 
more exquifite gratifications, than any 
that either family.connexion or per- 
fonal friendfhip can produce. In ei- 
ther of thefe two latter cafes, a fepa- 


ration of interefls often takes plate, 
which neceffarily occafions jealoufy 
and difputes ; but in this, if tounded 
on proper principles, from the clofe 
and inviolable union that is eftablifhed 
between the contracting parties, there 
can be none. It is from this con- 
nexion alfo, that thofe peculiar plea- 
fures can alone originate, which arife 
from the tender ties of parental affec- 
tion; the delightful tak of rearing 
up new beings, from infancy to man- 
hood ; and the important obligation, 
of training them to fulfil the various 
duties which ultimately are required 
from them. Such indeed are the in- 
numerable advantages, both public 
and private, refulting from this {pe- 
cies of connexion, and the moft dif- 
tinguifhed ftatefmen have invariably 
maintained, that it ought to be in a 
peculiar manner favoured by the laws, 
as the beft foundation of political 
ftrength, and of focial happinefs *. 

3. Property.—The next fource of 
focial pleafure, arifes from the enjoy- 
ment of property, which is the crea- 
ture, and undoubtedly one of the moft 
important advantages refulting from 
the eftablifhment of the focial union. 
If,indeed the power of acquiring pro- 
perty had not been confirmed, there 
would have been no {pur to action, 
nor any incitement to induftry and la- 
bour +. For who would ever have 


thought of cultivating the ground for~ 


food ; of procuring the various arti- 
cles neceflary for clothing ; or build- 
ing the homelieft hut; if, inftead of 
his being invefted with the exclufive 
property of what he had thus created, 
and the power of bequeathing that 


* Such was the refpe&t to marriage at Athens, that all commanders, orators, and 


perfons entrufted with any matter of public confidence, were obliged to be married 
men.’ The Roman laws againit celibacy, during the Auguftan age, were peculiarly 
fevere. 

- + L know the high colouring which the poets have made ufe of in their defcription 
of the golden age; reprefenting thofe days as the only happy ones, when, according 
to a favourite quotation, 

* Mollia fecurse peragebant otia gentes, 

Nec domus ulla fores habuit;* &c. &c. 
But fition is the province of poetry ; nor is it’ proper to infringe upon the principal 
fource of all its beauties. It is fufficient to remark, that the injuftice of the poets has 
been amply recompenfed by the applaufe of the belt practical philofophers, and the 
fanttions of the moft enlightened ftatefinen. ; 
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property to perfons for whom he en- 
tertained a peculiar efteem or affec- 
tion, any other individual might avail 
himfelf of his till and exertion, and 
feize the poffeflion of them, without 
his knowledge or confent. In fact, 
the eftablifhment of property is the 
great means by which the human fpe- 
cies has been ennobled and improved. 
When that right was completely efta- 
blifhed, it was foon found * that a 
part only of fociety, was fufficient to 
provide their manual labour, for the 
neceflary fubfiftence of alls and lei- 
{ure was given to others, to cultivate 
the human mind, to invent ufeful arts, 
and lay the foundation of fcience.’ 

4. Ufeful Occupations.—The fourth 
focial pleafure arifes from exertion and 
induftry in fome ufeful occupation. 
Man is naturally fond of aétion, and 
cannot feel comfortable, either in re- 
gard to his mind or his perfon, if they 
be not exercifed and ufefully employ- 
ed. Indeed as the numbers of any 
community multiply, new occupa- 
tions muft be invented, in order to 
enable perfons to acquire an income 
fafficient to maintain themfelves, and 
to rear up families for the ftate. One 
portion of the community will be de- 
voted to the effential occupations of 
providing food, clothing, and thelter: 
others will be employed in the ma- 
giftracy, and in the learned profeffions, 
namely, law, divinity, and medicine : 
others in defending the country either 
by fea or land: and others in foreign 
commerce, and in the manufature of 
various articles foreign or domettic 
confumption. Nor are thofe profef- 
fions which arife from the refinement 
and the luxury of a nation to be con- 
demned as unneceffary : not even thofe 
which contribute merely to the amufe- 
ment of the people; for men cannot 
always be employed in ferious thought, 
Or laborious occupation, but require 
occafional relaxation and _pleafure. 
Nay, when kept within due bounds, 
a fondnefs for mufic, for theatrical re- 
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prefentations, and for the finer arts, 
and all the employments arifing there- 
fiom, carinot be confidered as ufelefs, 
and far lefs as injurious to a great po- 
litical community ; for without the 
profeflions attached to the more re- 
fined arts, no large city could pofibly 
exift, not being able to furnitha great 
population with the means of fubiift- 
ence. 

5- Potitical Inflitutions.—The laf 
fource of focial gratification, arifes 
from political inftitutions, and from 
the perfonal fecurity, and many other 
advantages connetted therewith. 

Among politica! pleafures are to be 
enumerated, the happinefs which na- 
turally refults from difcharging the 
various duties incumbent on the mem- 
bers of any political fociety ; as, in- 
culcating and preferving obedience to 
the laws; defending the country a- 
gainft foreign enemies, reprefling do- 
meftic fedition ; rewarding me ene 
couraging merit ; performing benefi- 
cent actions to others, and fulfilling, 
to the beft of their abilities, fuch other 
obligations as may arife from the 
fituation in which they may happen to 
be placed; for inftance, if intrufted 
with the right of choofing legiflators, 
feleéting thofe who are the moft likely 
to promote the interefts of their coun- 
try, or if poflefied themfelves of any 
fhare in the gdvernment, having that 
great object invariably in view. 

Unfortunately, however, though 
political pleafures, at leaft on a great 
feale, are in general found the moft 
unfatisfactory of any, yet, from their 
nature, they are moft anxioufly fought 
after, by ardent and ambitious minds, 
whofe great obje& is, not fo much to 
enjoy true and unfulled happinefs 
themfelves, as gratify the pride, by 
poffefling authority and command over 
their fellow-creatures; and to this 
every thing is facrificed. No nation 
however can be completely happy, 
where political intrigues, and contefts 
for power * are the principal objects of 


* Could any thing be more abfurd, than the wafteful wars carried on in England, 
for fo many years, whether a perfon of the houfe of York, or houfe of Lancafter, 
fhould govern the country. The cafe at the revolution was extremely different. The 


contelt then was, whether liberty or defpotifm was to be eftablifhed in thefe kingdoms, 
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attention. The peace and harmony 
of the community, in that cafe not 
only difturbed by fa&tion, but it be- 
comes in a manner the intereft of one 
part of the nation, to keep the peo- 
ple in a perpetual ftate of uneafinefs 
and alarm ; to divide them into par- 
ties; in many inftances to arm them 
againft each other, and perhaps to re- 
fort at laft to the miferable expedient 
of calling in a foreign power to aflift 
them in their views. Attention to 
political matters, is, to a certain ex- 
tent, neceffary in all countries, more 
efpecially in thofe which are free ; 
but when it degenerates into a factious 
fpirit, the pleafures refulting from po- 
litical inftitutions, muft in a great 
meafure be loft, and the confequences 
mutt be fatal to a nation. 


Ill. Mentar. Enjoyrments. 


Tae laft, and greateft fource of 
enjoyment, of which man is capable 
of partaking, arifes from the exercife 
of his mental faculties, and the plea- 
fures refulting from religious and mo- 
ral exertions. 

When the great attainments which 
man is capable of poffeffing are duly 
confidered, it can hardly be queition- 
ed, but that reafon and thought, were 
conferred upon him, for nobler’ pur- 
pofes than merely to fupply the means 
of animal gratification, and that the 
mind or fpirit with which he is exclu- 
fively endowed, is the moft valuable 
of all his attributes. Deprived of 
reafon, he would differ in nothing 
but in fhape, from the brute creation; 
and unlefs that reafon is improved, 
what a poor and defective animal is 
man? He mutt feel wants, which he 
knows not how to fupply ; he mutt be 
deprived of advantages for which he 
can receive no poffible compenfation ; 
were he to enjoy all the animal and 
all the focial pleafures above enume- 
rated, he would itill find a vacuity. 
It is effential for his happinefs, there- 
fore, that his mind fhould be cultivated 
by means of a proper education, ‘and 
that every individual, according to 
the fituation in which he is likely to 


be placed, thould be enabled to par 
take of thofe mental pleafures to which 
the human fpecies is entitled. 

But above all, man was endowed 
with reafon and thought, in order to 
contemplate the works of an all-pow- 
erful Being, and to prepare himfelf 
foreternity. What are the other ob- 
jects of life compared to this? The 
fhort period, during which a man 
continues in exiftence, expofed to 
dangers, hardfhip, trouble, and pain, 
would not be worth poffefling, were 
not this life properly confidered, merely 
a preparation for another. In the 
moft favourable peint of view, the life 
of man rarely exceeds threefcore and 
ten years, of which the. firft twenty 
years are {pent in childhood, or in the 
trammels of education, for the pur- 
pofe of being fitted to enter into 1o- 
ciety : the twenty years at the con- 
clufion of life, generally form a pe- 
riod of ficknefs and diftrefs, during 
which little happinefs can be expected ; 
fo that in faét there are but thirty years 
at the utmoft, which can be looked up 
to by almoft any individual, as the 
period of fublunary happinefs: and 
from thefe few years how many are 
the defalcations. ‘What a portion of 
thefe is loft, in fleep, in ficknefs, in 
the indulgence of improper purfuits, 
and in fuffering under the effects of 
the jealoufy, the enmity, and the ma- 
lignity of others.—Surely fuch a life 
is not fufficient to gratify the wifhes 
of any rational being, and he muft 
derive infinite pleafure from the con- 
fident hope, which a belief in the doc- 
trines of the Chyiftian religion can a- 
lone furnifh, that it will be improved 
and extended in another, and in a better 
world. In faét, this great object of 
human exiftence, the enjoyment of 
the bleffings of eternity, is that which 
gives a zeft and relifh to every other. 
Imprefied with fuch an idea, a man 
enjoys the pleafures of thi. life, with- 
out feeling any grievous difappoint- 
ment, when he can partake of them 
no longer; and he bears with pati- 
ence, tae various troubles and diftrefles. 


with which he is here afflicted, truft- 
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ing that he will derive a fufficient re- 
compence, in a future flage of exilt- 
ence. 

Such, on the whole, are the plea- 
fares of which human nature is capa- 
ble of partaking. No individual can 
expect to pofiels them all; but that 
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man is the happieft, who enjoys the 
greateft proportion of them ; and that 
nation is the beft governed, where the’ 
greateft number of perfons belonging 
to it, find fach bleflings the moft at- 
tainable. 


THE BRITISH MUSE. 


Tue Gotpen AGE oF LovE. 
By Edmund Swift, Eiq. 


{The occafion that gave rife to the follow- 
ing Poem, may require explanation — 
A Lady had prefented to the Author an 
Smblematical Drawing, accompanied 
euith the following Lies. 


* Tel fut L’Amour au Siecle D’Or—on ne 
le trouve plus, mais on Je cherche encore 
—n’offrant qu'un coeur a la Beau'é, auffi 
nud que la Verité, fans armes comme 
L’Innocence, fans ailes eomme la Con- 
ftance *.’) 


SOFT as the down defcends to deck 
The plumage of the cygnet’s neck, 

Soft as the filent ze;hyrs breathe, 

Nor wake the flumbering wave beneath, 
Thy pencil’s light and thadowy line 
Deicribes the delicate defign :— 

Union of tafte and {kill !--to prove 

£ Such in the Golden Aye was Love,” 


See where yon infant Cupid ftands — 
His arm the fubject globe commands ;-—— 
There pours his torch the living fire 

Of Joy, and Hope, and bold Defire ; 
Around his altar lies the bow 

That lays the ftrongeft warrior low ; 
And darts of thrilling force, that prove 
What ¢ in the Golden Age was Love.’ 


Yet why, where Love in height fublime 

Triumphant rules o’er Fate and Time, 

Where his full quiver’s feathery pride 

Proclaims o'er al his empire wide, 

Why on his altar’s trophied bafe 

Would’ft thou the name of Friendhhip + 
trace 2 

Not to this heart can Friendthip prove 

What ‘in the Golden Age was Love.” 


Friendfhip! the cold, relu&tant name 

Would quensh the warmelt, tendereft 
ame : 

See, where Love lights his living lamp ! 

The facred fire fhall Friendthip damp ? 


Love's arrow in my breaft I feel ; 

No wound of Love can Friendthip keal. 
Ah never can thy Friendthip prove 
What ¢ in the Golden Age was Love !* 


aod ‘ cannot Love on earth be found 

* Though fought of all, the world around ?” 
Is the bright charm thine hand pourtyay’d, 
Now vanifi,"d te an empty thade? 

Ab no!—within this faithful breaft 

Still reigns the power of Love confelt ; 
And till to thee its muth fhall prove 

€ Such in the Golden Age was Love.” 


Ah me, methmks I hear thee fay, 

No hearts the power of Love obey 5 

No conttant Bards his aid invoke ; 

No bofoms feek his flowery yoke 5 _ 
Stern Avarice breaks his wampled bow; 
The myrtle withers on his brow, 
While icarce a leaf remains, to prove 
What ¢ in the Golden Age was Love.” 


I bend to Love's triumphant thrones 

* I give to thee one heart alone.’ 

Ah when far hence compell’d to go, 
I drag the torturing chain of woe, 
‘Tho’ many a fair may feek mine eye, 
To thee I'll pour the faithful figh ; 
And fpite yr gens and abfence, prove 

* Such’ in the Golden Age was Love.’ 
See Love ‘n native beauty rife ! 

Like * Truih,” the God rejeéts difguife ; 
Like ¢ Innocence,’ he bars no arms 
To hhieid his breaft from vain alarms 5 
Like ¢ Conftancy,’ unwont to ftray, 
He {preads no wing to {peed away. 
How well Emilia’s hand can prove 
What ‘in the Golden Age was Love!* 


Oh dare I hope the beauteous maid 

Her Alfred’s heart had there pourtray’d ! 

That heart, like ‘ Truth,” each thought 
unveil’d, 

No wandering with from her conceal’d, 

Like * Innocence,” unarm’d to bear 

The wound her eye inflifted there, 

And firm as ‘ Conftancy,’ thould prove 

© This is the Golden Age of Love !* 


* Such was love in the Golden Age. It is fought for now, but nat found—joiniag 
to Beauty a Heart pure as Truth, as defencelefs as Innocence, like Conttancy with- 
out wings, 


t The word L’ Amitié was infcribed on the drawing. 
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THe SETTING SUN. 
WHEN rofy Eve revives the fragrant 


hours, 

And heavenly dews refreth the clofing 
flowers, 

And birds, with melting mufic, drop to 
reft, 

The Sun, how radiant! in the purple 
weft; 

O’er Devon's waving hills and dales I 


ftray, 
To catch the luftre of his parting ray : 
Now, o'er the yale in thade, I brufh the 
dew, 
Now, on the hill, again his orb I view: 
As I defcend, o1 rife, I lofe or gain 
The vifion, till he finks beyond the main, 
Relumes, cn weftern ifles, the morning 
light, 
And yields this nether realm to ftarry night. 
Is life not varied thus with lights and 
fhades, 
Till in the night of death the profpeét fades ? 


To tHE EVENING STAR. 


GEM of the crimfon-colour’d Even, 
Companion of retiring day, 

Why at the clofing gates of heav’n 
Beloved ftar dott thou delay ? 


So fair thy penfile beauty burns, 
When foft the tear of twilight flows, 
So due thy plighted ftep returns, 
To chambers brighter than the rofe ; 


To Peace, to Pleafure, and to Love, 
So kind a ftar thou feem’ft to be, 

Sure fome enamuur'd orb above, _ 
Defcends and burns to meet with thee. 


Thine is the breathing blufhing hour, 
When all unheav'nly paffions fly, 

Chas’d by the foul-fubduing power 
Of Love’s delicious extacy. 


©! facred to the fall of day, 
Queen of propitious ftars, appear, 
Aad early rif; nor long delay 
When Caroline herfelt is here! 
Shine on her chofen green refort, 
Whofe trees the funward funimit crown, 
And wanton flowers that well may court, 
An angel's feet to tread them down. , 
Shine on her fweetly fcented road, 

Thou ftar of ev’ning’s purp'e dome, 
That leads the nightingale abroad, 

And guides the pilgrim to his home, 
Shine where my charmer’s fweeter breath, 

Embalms the foft exhaling dew, 
Where dying winds a figh bequeath 

To kils the cheek of rofy hue, 


Where winnow'd by the gentle air, 
Her filken treffes darkly flow, 

And fall upon her brow {fo fair, 
Like fhadows on the mountain fnow, 


Thus, ever thus, at day’s decline, 
In converle fweet, to wander far, 
O bring with thee my Caroline, 
And thou fhalt be my Ruling Star! 


To ELIZA on ner MARRIAGE, 
[From the Poetical Works of H. Macneil. ] 


YOURE now, Eliza, fix'd for life ; 
In other words, you're now—a wife ; 
And let me whifper in your ear, 

A wite, though fix’d, has caufe to fear ; 
For much fhe rifks, and much the lofes, 
If an improper road fhe choofés. 
Yet think not that J mean to fright you, 
My | au contraire’s to delight you ; 
To draw the lines where comfort reaches ; 
Where folly flies ; where prudence teaches. 
In fhort, Eliza, to prevent you 
Froni namelels ills that may torment you : 
Andere bright Hymen’s torch burns faintly, 
From nuptial glare condu& you gently, 
Where (cur’d of wounds from Cupid’s 
quiver) 
A milder luftre beams for ever ! 

Firft, then, Eliza, change your carriage, 
Courtthip’s a different thing from marriage; 
And much I fear (by paflion blinded) 
This change at firit is feldom minded, 
The mifs who feafts on rich romances, 
And love-fick fonnets, wifely fancies 
‘That all the end of ardent wooing 
Is conttant billing, conftant cooing. 

The nymph again, whom caution teaches 
To doubt the truth of rapt’rous fpeeches, 
She whom experience oft has {chool’d, 
And fhown how hufbands may be—rul'd; 
Laughs at the whims of fond fixteen, 
And thinks that wedlock ftamps—a queen, 
Now I (though ne’er, alas! contracted) 
Confider both as half distra&ted ; 

And will predi& that endlefg trite 

Muft be the lat of either wife. 

Not that I would infer from hence 

‘That men of feeling, worth, or fenfi, 
Could ever try to wound or pain 

A tender breaft with cold difdain ; 

Or e’er defcend to fto:m and battle 

At fondly. foolith female prattle. 

Yet if {weet madam, without reafon, 
Will fret and fume, and mutter treafon, 
Plaguing her plain, unpuffing fpoufe, 
About his former oaths and vows, 

And tender fighs, and {oft expreflions, 
With various comments and digreflions, 
I will not {wear that mere connexion 


Will guard the hufband’s waim affection j 
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And when affeétion cools, they fay 
The hufband’s apt to—go aftray. 
Maids, prais’d and flatter’d all their 
lives, : 
Expect as much when they are wives ; 
And think when hufbands ceafe palav’ring, 
That love (fweet fouls!) is furely way’r- 


ing: 
Then hey! for pets, and cold diftruft, 
Doubt’s fullen brow, and dreams accurft ; 
The game goes on, ma’am’s in the dumps, 
And jealoufy at lait is trumps. 
For thee, fair flower! of fofteft dye, 
That caught fo late each vagrant.eye, 
Still breathing {weets, ftill blooming gay, 
Beauteous in winter as in May : 
For thee this truth the mufe has penn’d, 
The mufe—but more thy anxious friend : 
€ Woman's bright charms were given to 

lure us, 

They catch, "tis true; but can’t fecure us.” 

Sage Solomon, who paints with beauty 
A virtuous woman’s worth and duty, 
Compares her to a thip of trade, e 
That brings from far her daily bread, 
This may be true ; but as for me, 
]'Jl draw a plainer fimile, 
And call a virtuous wife a gem, 
Which for its worth we ne’er contemn, 
Though foon its water, fize, and hue, 
Grow quite familiar to the view. 


What then enfues? Why, faith, I'll tell 


C5 

We think of nothing but-—the value. 
Yet take this gem and lay it by 
From the poffeffor’s carelefs eye, 
Conceal its luftre, dazzling bright, 
From beaming daily on his fight, 
T'll take you any bet at pleafure, 
Whene’er he views this tempting treafure, 
With eager blifs and fparkling eyes 
He'll mark each new-born charm arife, 
And with the joy of firft poffeffion, 
Admire and rave, fans intermiffion ! 

“If women, therefore, would be wife, 
Inftead of murmurs, tears, and fighs, 
And fullen moods, and fcolding frays, 
When lovie’s abfent for fome days, 
Let ev'ry female art con{pire 
To drive him from the parlour fire. 
Of all the plagues in wedded life, 
To teaze or to torment a wife, 

There’s none more likely to increafe 
The bane of matrimonial peace, 
Than the tame hufband always by 
With prying and fufpicious eye. 

Mark then, when goes to town, 
Smile thou, when other wives would frown; 
He only goes (nay, don’t be angry) 
To take a walk to make him hungry ; 
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To tafte awhile, unknown to care, 

A change of exercife and air ; 

Obferve the pert, the bold, the witty— 

How diff'sent from his own fweet Betty ! 

Return impatient to his home, 

No hufband, but a fond bridegroom, 
Laftly, Eliza, let me fay 

That wives fhould rather yield than fway; 

To thwart a hufband’s fixt opinion 

Is not the way to gain dominion, 

For kifles order, tears reprove, 

And teach us reverence, fear, and love f= 

O! born to foothe and guide the heart 

With native foftnefs, void of art ! 

Thou, whom nor price nor fafhion fways, 

Unchang’d by flatt’ry’s giddy praife ; 

And thou, to whom a trem’lous youth 

Firtt fpoke the tale of love and truth, 

Blending with paffion’s fond alarms 

The bright’ning beam of virtue’s charms—> 

Ah ! lend not now a carelefs ear !—— 

Yet, yet attend to tru:h fincere ! 

Thefe lines at leaft with fimiles receive, 

The Jatt, perhaps, thy bard fhall give. 
While pleafure {preads her gawdy train, 

To lure the trifling and the vain ; 

While fathion kills the tedious day 

With thopping, concert, cards, and play; 

While female love and youth’s fair charms 

Shrink frcm pure paffion’s ardent arms, 

And cling to fplendour’s fancied blifs, 

With withering age and wretchednefs, 

Be thine, Eliza, more refin'd, 

The pleafures of the virtuous mind t 

Be thine the tranfports of the heart 

Which love and goodnels ftill impart 5 

The tender glance, the tranquil {mile, 

A hufband’s forrows to beguile ; 

The bluth of joy divinely meek, 

That paints a mother’s glowing cheek ; 

The balm that friendthip ftill beftows ; 

The tear that drops for human woes !—» 

Thefe, thefe, Eliza! light the way, 

And cheer when other charms decay 3 

Condué through care and worldly gloom, 

And whifper joys—beyond the tomb. 


EPIGRAM. 
FROM THE GREEK. 


HIS thafts, the terror of the tkies, 

No more the god of Love difcover 5 
Now from fair Anna’s. azure eyes 

With furer aim they wound the lover, 


For Venus he miftook the maid, 
And laughing ran his arms to give her, 
The bow the bent ; her fkill eflay’d; 
And empty’d at my heart the quiver, 
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FRANC E. < 


Paris, July 14. 
PROCLAMATION. 
The Confuls of the Republic to the French. 
© Frenchmen, 

€ THE 14th of July began, in 1780, 
the new deftiny of France. After 13 
years of labour, the 14th of July returns 
ill more’ dear to you, and more auguft to 

fterity. You have conquered every ob- 
Racle, and your deitiny is tuifilled. With- 
in, all acknowledge the Empire of Equa- 
lity: Without, there are no longer any 
énemies who menace your fafety and your 
independence ; no longer any French co- 
lony refufing to fubmit to the law, with- 
out which it cannot exift as a colony. 
In the bofom of your ports, commerce 
calls forth your induftry, and offers you 
the riches of the univerfe. In the Inte- 
rior, the genius of the Republic is fruit- 
ful in all the germs of profperity. 

* Frenchmen, that this epoch may be 
for us, and for our children, the epoch 
of a laudable happinefs; that this peace 
may be embell:fhed by the Union of Vir- 
tue, Learning and the Arts; that con- 
ftitutions fuitable to our character may 
environ our laws with an impenetrable en- 
trenchment ; that a youth eager to receive 
inftruétion, may Irarn in our Lyceas to 
know their duties and their rights ; that 
the hiftory of our misfortunes may pre- 
ferve us Baa the repetition of pat errors ; 
and that this edifice of grandeur, raifed 
by the courage of our citizens, may be 
preferved in the bofom of Wifdom and of 
Concord : 

* Such is the with and hope of the 
French government : fecond its efforts, and 
the felicity of France will be as immortal 
as its glory. 

© The Firft Conful, 
* BONAPARTE.” 
Extra&t of a Letter from Gen. Leclerc, 
dated St. Domingo, 11th June, to the 
Minifter of Marine. 
© Citizen Minitter, 

* Tinformed you, by one of my laf 
difpatches, of the pardon which I was dif- 
poled to grant to gen. Touflaint. ‘This 
ambitious man has not cealed to con- 
fpive fecretly, fince the moment I par- 
doned him. He only furrendered becaufe 
generals Chriftophe and Deffalines faw 


that he had deceived them, and refuted to 


carry on the war any longer ; but feeing 
that he was abandoned by thein, he endea- 
voured to organize an infurreétion among 


the cultivators, and to make them rife en- 
mafje. The information I received from 
all the generals, even from gen. Deffalines, 
of his condu& fince his furrender, left me 
no doubt upon the fubje&. I intercepted 
the letters he had written to a man of the 
name of Fontaine, who was his agent at 
the Cape. Thefe letters prove, beyond a 
doubt, that he was confpiring to regain 
his former influence in the colony. He 
placed confide:able reliance upon the fick- 
nefs which prevailed in the army. Under 
thefe circumftances, I did not think it 
right to give him time to effe&t his crimi- 
nal purpofes. I ordered him to be ar- 
refted: this was not eafy to be accompli- 
fhed ; it was neverthelefs effected by the 
fkiiful meafures of general Brunet and of 
citizen Ferrari, my aid-de-camp, whom I 
had entrufted with this bufinefs. 

* I have fent to France, with a'l his fa- 
mily, this man, who is fo profoundly per- 
fidious, and who, with fo much hypocrify, 
has done us fo much evil. The govern. 
ment will fee what is fit to be done with 
him. 

* The arreft of general Touffaint has 
given rife to new atfemblies of the rebels ; 
two chiefs of the Infurgents have been al- 
ready arrefted, whom I have ordered to be 
thot; and one hundred of his principal 
adherents have been alfo arretled; a part 
of whom I have put on board the frigate 
La Murion, which { have ordered to fail 
for the Mediterranean. The remainder 
have been difpofed of in the different fhips 
of the fquadron. 

‘Iam continually occupied in the ree 
organization of the colony, with as little 
force as poffible ; but the exceffive heat, 
and the maladies which afflict us, render 
the labour extremely difficult. I expeét 
with impatience the month of September, 
when the feafon will reftore our aétivity. 

* The departure of Touffaint has caufed 
a general joy at the Cape. 

* The commiffary of juftice Montperon 
is dead. The colonial prefeét Benezech 
is dangeroufly ill. The adjutant com- 
mandant Dampierre, who was a young 
officer of great promife, is alfo dead. 

* I have the honour to falute you, 
* LECLERC.” 


EE 


CONSTITUTIUGN OF THE LIGURIAN 
REPUBLIC. 

Liberty, equality, and the national ree 

prefentation, are the three grand bafes of 
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the Ligurian conffitution. The fenate is 
compofed of 30 members of the age of at 
leaft 30 years. It is divided into five 
magiftracies—the Supreme Magiftracy 5 
that of Juftice and Legiflation; that of 
the Interior ; that of War and Marine; 
that of Finances. The prefidents of the 
four particular magi(tracies difcharge, for 
what concerns each, the funétions of mi 
nifter. The fupreme magiltracy confitts 
of nine members, comprehending the 


doge, who is prefident of it, and the, 


prefidents of the particular magiftracies. 
The duration of the fun&ions of the 
doge is fix years. A third of the fe- 
nate is renewed every two years. There 
are in the republic three grand colleges ; 
that of proprietors, the members of which 
muft poffefs funds to the amount of 
320,000 livres ; the college of merchants ; 
and the college of Dutti, chofen frora 
among the members of the law, and thofe 
employed in the fciences, belles lettres, 
and liberal arts. The two former col- 
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leges confit eich of 200 members ; that 
of the Dotti confifts only of 100. The 
members of the colleges muft be at leaft 
30 years of age. They are authorifed to 
meet every two years, and may be conse 
voked extraordinarily by the fenate. 
Their fitting cannot exceed ten days, and 
the places where they affemble muft be 
two leagues diftant at leaft. They ele& 
the fenators: they prefent three candi« 
dates, from among whom the fenate choofes 
the doge. The members of the college 
are for life: the judges are appointed for 
life. The catholic and apoftolic and Ro- 
man religion is the religion of the ftate. 
The property poffeffed at prefent by the 
archbifhops, bifhops, diocefan chapters, 
feminaries, parifhes, and vicarages, is 
inalienable. There fhall be feftablithed 
a dock-yard at Genoa, and the republic 
will main a navy, confifting at leaft of 
two fhips of 74 guns, two frigates, and 
four corvettes. There fhalk be a National 
Inftivute. 


LAW REPORTS. 


Court of Kinc’s BENCH. 
Archer v. Wellingrice. 

THIS was a qui tam a&tion brought by 
the plaintiff, who is a common informe, 
to recover the penalty of rool from the 
defendant, who is a publican, for having 
public dances in his houfe, without a li- 
cence from four magiitrates, as the act of 
the 25th of George 11 requires. 

Mr. Park, on behalf of the plaintiff, faid 
he could not point out in more forcible 
Janguage the evils arifing from thofe tumul- 
tvous receptacles of perfons of all defcrip- 
tions, than by reading the preamble of the 
aét, upon which the prefent penalty was 
fued for. This preamble ftated every kind 
of immorality and vice as likely to proceed 
from the temptation fuch houfes held out 
to the lower claffes to run into expences 
they could not afford, and into irregulari- 
ties that would lead them to ruin. 

A great number of witneffes, {ummon- 
ed on the part of the plaintiff, proved that 
the defendant was proprietor of the pub- 
lic-houfe, called the Coach and Horfes, 
in Holborn, oppofite the George and 
Blue Boar; that there were dances there 
every Monday and Friday, when any 

ntieman could obtain admiffion with a 
ady, on paying eighteen-pence ; the mo- 
ney was generally paid to one Clark, who 
was door-keeper and fiddler, The de- 
fendant, who was the landlord, only inter- 
fered in felling liquors and retrethments, 


The witneffes, who were perfons that 
had frequented the houfe for the purpofe 
of dancing, all agreed that every thing 
was conduéted there with the greateft re- 
gularity and decorum, and without any 
difturbances. 

Mr. Garrow, on the part of the de- 
fendant, endeavoured to prove that Clark 
was a dancing maftcr, and that this room 
was his {chool, but in this attempt he did 
not fuceeed. 

Lord Ellenborough told the jury that 
the fagt being clearly proved, that the de~ 
fendant had, without fuch licence as re- 
quired by law, eftablifhed public dances 
in his houfe, he as judge, and they as 
jurymen, were but inftruments of the law, 
and bound by the law to-declare, that he 
had forfeited the penalty named in the 
a&t of parliament, on which this: aétion 
was brought.—Verdi& for the plaintiff, 
damages rool. 

Wednefday, July 21. 
Sittings before Lord Etlenborough, a 
Guildhall, London. 
Blake v. The Governor and Company of 
the Bank of England, 

This was an aétion on a promiffory 
note for roocol. The cafe is of confider- 
ble importance ; the trial lafted upward of 
eight hours. 

Mr. Parke, after ftating by way of apo- 
logy, that he appeared for the plaintiff, on 
account of the indifpofition of a learned 
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friend, went on to obferve that the jury 
would no doubt be aflonifhed to find the 
Bank of England one of the parties on 
this record. But the truth was, that the 
bank was only nominally the defendant, 
and, as appeared from the folicitor em- 
ployed, took no fhare whatever in the dif- 
pute. Mr. Blake, the holder of the note, 
was a working filverfmith, in Caftle-ftreet, 
Leicefter-fields, a man of pretty extenfive 
dealings, and moft ;unexceptionable cha- 
racter. About the beginning of April 
laft, he received a letter from Bath, from 
a perfon who called himfelf Dallow, ftat- 
ing, that his uncle was going to advance 
him a fum of money, that he was going to 
fet up a goldfmith’s thop in Milfom-ftreet, 
and requefting Mr. Blake to fend him a 
litt of the articles manufa&tured by him, 
with the prices annexed. This lift was 
accordingly fent, but with an intimation 
that ready money would be indifpenfibly 
neceflary. In his fecond letter Mr. Dal- 
low ordered as much plate as would a- 
mount to Sool, and ordered fome fpoons 
to be made with the cypher R. for a par- 
ticular friend, who was to give him hand- 
fel on the day he opened fhop ; ready mo- 
ney was faithfully promifed. Silver was 
accordingly procured from the refiner, and 
all the men were kept hard at work. On 
the evening of the 21{t, a gentleman called 
who faid his name was Dallow; Mr. 
Blake was from home, but his clerk de- 
fired him either to wait a little or to call 
again to-morrow ; he faid, he could not 
wait, as he was going into the city to fee 
a great number of tradefmen, from whom 
he was getting goods. He called again next 
¢lay about two, and being informed that 
two-thirds of ,the articles he had ordered 
were flamped, he faid, he would carry 
away as many of them that evening as 
could be finifhed. He likewife agreed to 
buy eighty-one old watches. He accord- 
ingly returned at half palt feven. As the 
goods were packing up, he fiepped into 
the counting-office, and faid to Mr. Blake, 
* IT am afraid, fir, I mutt trouble you with 
a bill.” § Ob, (exclaimed the plaintiff, ) 
I can take nothing but Bank of England 
paper.” Mr. Dailow finiled, and replied, 
‘I never meant to give you any other, 
Here is a roool note. Let me have the 
difference.’ This note appeared dated fo 
far back as April 1793, and the plaintiff 
was fiartled. His clerk, however, ob- 
ferved, that he had never heard of a forgery 
upon the bank to the amount of roool, 
and that he had no doubt all was fair and 
right, Dallow i2id, that if it had not 


been for his uncle’s death, the note might 
have been much older ; for he wasa great 
hoarder, and would have been glad to have 
carried it with him to the other world. The 
plaintiff accordingly took the note, and 
paid him the balance. Being overfeer of 
the poor for the parifh of St. Martin’s in 
the fields, he was in the habit of receiving 
large fums from the parithioners. Ac~ 
cordingly he gave him a draft upon Drums 
mond and Co, of general Hulfe, treafurer 
to the prince of Wales, and a bank note 
indorfed by the duke of Marlborough. It 
might be afked, why he did not give a 
check upon his own banker for the reft ; 
but it was well known, that goldfmiths 
were formerly the only bankers in London, 
and they ftill kept their own cafh. He 
accordingly paid him in bank notes, the 
numbers of which were taken down by bis 
clerk. Mr. Dallow immediately after 
carried off the articles in a hackney coach, 
and never was heard of mores Next 
morning, the clerk carried the 1000] note 
te the bank, but upon prefenting it for 
payment, he was told that payment was 
ftopped, and the note was feized. ‘The 
hittory of the note was this: in 1793, it 
had been paid to a man of the name of 
Noland, a foap-boiler, who next day ab- 
feanded. A commiffion being iffued out 
againft him, and he being brought before 
the commiffioners, he faid that he Joft this, 
together with feveral other notes of which 
he had given no account, when the coach 
upfet at North Mimms. An‘ advertife~ 
ment was inferted in the Gazette, ftating 
that payment of the whole was ftopped ; 
and this one being fet up to aulion, was 
bought in by feveral gentlemen of very 
large fortune, who indemnified the bank, 
and were amply fufficient to pay the plain- 
tiff his 1000], together with his cofts. 
After ftating thefe particulars, Mr. Parke 
entered into a very long argument to fhow 
that the plaintiff was entitled to recover. 
No doubt could be entertained, that he 
paid a full confideration for it, and that 
the tranfa&tion on his part was fair and 
honourable. Therefore, uniefS all the 
cafes decided for ages were to be overturn- 
ed, and the paper-credit of the country 
was to be deftroyed, the verdi&t of the jury 
mutt pafs in his favour. 

The clerk being calied, confirmed Mr. 
Parke in every thing he had faid about the 
manner in which the order was given and 
executed. On his crofs-examination, he 
allowed that they never had had an order 
nearly to this amount before, nor in his 
time ever dealt with a country cultomers 
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He was not at all ftartled at the idea of 
the uncle having died in fo fhort a time, 
and Dallow having come into poffeffion of 
his effeé&ts, When Dallow went away in 
the coach, he defired that the order might 
be finithed, faying that he would call a- 
gain in a few days. It appeared Dallow 
indorfed the note, and then figned his 
name Dallone, but this -circumftance ex- 
cited no fufpicion. 

Two apprentices of the plaintiff's and 
his. fon were then examined, and gave 
nearly the fame account. 

» Several filverfmiths were afterward calle 
ed, who {wore that the articles were all 
charged at their full value. 

Proof was then given of general Hulfe’s 
draft being paid, &c. 

There A a fome infinuation that dus 
ring a journey to the weft of England the 
plain'iff had formed an intimacy with this 
fwindler, the clerk of the parifh of St. 
Martin’s, and one of the church wardens, 
were called, who fiated that they had 
been along with him to Bridge-water upon 
fome parith bufinefs, and that he was 
_ a quarter of an hour out of their 

4 t. 

Mr, Erfkine made an able fpeech for 

the detendants. He allowed that, if the 


plaintiff had paid a full confideration for 


the note, without notice or fulpicion of it 
being illegally come by, he was entitled 
to a verdiét 5; but under fuch circumitan- 
ces, he gontended, it was impoffible for 
any gaan to be deceived. He reprefented 
Mr. B. as withing to get off his oid 
watches, and to fell a large q iantity of 
plate on his own terms. Betides com- 
jnenting upon the evidence already given, 
he faid he thould prove that the plaintitf 
refufed to take any fleps to detest the im 

poftor, He contended aiways that the 
Bank was liable, and that it was not his 
butineis to make any inquiries, 

Mr. Kay, the folicttor to the bank, 
fwore, that when Mr. Blake came to him, 
he adyjfed him to go to Bow-ftreet, and 
to advextife jn the newspapers ; but that 
he vetufed, The apprentices had faid 
that the coach was No. 1, and they told 
their mafter of this on the 22d, or 23d; 
but according to Mr, Kay, he difclaimed 
all kiowledge of this kind. However, 
the witnefs afterward ailowed that Mr. 
B. offered to advertife, and even to go to 
Bath, if the Bank would pay his expen- 
Ces. : 

Mr. Abraham Newland ftated, that he 
had been employed in the bank of Eng- 
laud 54 years, Notes for soocl. cight 
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or nine years old are very unfrequently in 
circulation. Every note above a twelve« 
month old before it is paid, pafles through 
the accounts office. 

The payment of this note to Noland 
was then proved, together with the infers 
tion of the advertilement in the Gazettes 
Blake’s examination! before the commif- 
fioners of Bankrupt was likewife read. 
He had not heen allowed the benefit of 
council, but it tallied exactly with the 
evidence of the witneffes. After a very 
animated reply from Mr. Park, 

Lord Ellenborough proceeded to charge 
the jury. He faid the only queftion was, 
whether the plaintiff had not taken the 
note under fuch circumitances of fufpi« 
cion as muft neceflarily have led a reafone 
able man to conclude that it had not been 
hon-ftly come by. Having laid down 
the law with great precifion, he proceeded 
to fum up the evidence. Almoft all his 
obfervarions were ftrongly in favour of the 
defendants, and he feemed to be decidedly 
of opinion, that though the plaintiff had 
not had any previous acquaintance with 
Dallow, and had taken the order honeftly 
enough, yet that he muft have been awarey 
rom a variety of circumftances, that 
Dallow was not the legal bolder of the 
note, and that from his conicioufnels of 
this he was afraid to make any ine 
quiries. 

The jury, however, almoft without 
turning round, fund a verdi&t for the 
plaintutf — Damages socol. 

Friday, July 23. 
Hanfon «z Coare, 

The defen iant was a wine and brandy 
merchant in Newgate ftreet. Having as 
maffed a contiderable foriune, he withed 
fome rime ago to retire from bufinefs, and 
advertifed to fe!l the leale of his houfe, 
together with the gcodwill ot his wade. 
The p'aintiff faw the advertifement, and 
entered into terms with him. They ace 
cordingly came to an agreement, by which, 
in confideration of the fum of sosol. 
Mr. Coare made over his interett_in the 
houfe to Mr. Hanlon, and covenanted, 
among other things, under a penalty of 
2001. to ule his utmoft exertions to intra. 
duce him io his cultomers. It was to ree 
cover this penalty for a breach of this 
covenant thar the prefent action was 
brovght. Ir appeared that Mr. Coare 
undertook to fign a circular letter, invite 
ing ail thofe who had employed him to 
employ his fucceffor, but that difputes 
foon after arofe between them, and Mr. 
Coare refufed to fign the letter unicfs he 
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fhould receive rg0!, or 200]. This de- 
mand Mr. Hanton refufed to comply with. 
The confequence was, that fur want of 
a recommendation a great many of the 
cuftomers dropped off. It was likewife 
given in evidence, that though the plain- 
tiff had covenanted to colleét the debts of 
the former firm, the defendant had written 
letters to all his cyeditors, defiring them 
in the moft offenfive language, and with- 
oe one word in favour of his fuccel- 
or. 

Lord ELLENBoROUGH faid, this could 
by no means be confidered a peevith ac- 
tion. ‘The plaintiff, in confideration of a 
promife of the defendant's, had paid him 
a large fom of money, and when the 
promife was not fulfilled, he had a right 
to complain, and to apply toa court of 
juttice for redrefs. However, his lord- 
thip was clearly of opinion that the zoool. 
was not to-be confidered as liquidated da- 
mages. This penalty was to be incurred 
upon a breach of all the covenants, and it 
was only alledged here that one of them 
had been broken. What fum the jury 
fhould aflefs it was not eafy to fay. The 
minimum evidently was 200]. for at fo 
much the defendant had valued that which 
he ought to have granted. But the jury 
mift likewife confider, that to have en- 


abled the plaintiff to have given 2o0l. 


its va'ue to him muft have been confider- 
ably greater. 

The my found for the plaintiff, da- 
mages 500]. 

Lord Ellenborough faid, he hoped this 
verdi& might be of ule. 

The council for the plaintiff intimated 
that, upon the opinion of Mr. Waud, 
they meant to move to enter the verdict 
for 20001. and his lordihip obferved, 
that though he himiéelf was at prefent de- 
cidedly againft them, he thought it a 
very fit point to be brought before the 
court. 





COURT OF COMMON PLEAS, 
Thurfday, July 22. 
Hand v Kiten. 

Mr. ferjeant Cockel ftared, that his 
client was a young lady who fought re- 
drefs for one of the moft cruel injuries 
that could be offered to her fex. She re- 
fided at Ha:bro’ with her brother, a ref- 
peciable tradefinan in that town. The 
dete. dant was put apprentice to Mr. 
Hand, and in the courfe of fome years a 
mutual affeflion fprung up between him 
and Mifs Hand. An eclairciffement at 
length took place, and the lovers vowed 


eternal conftancy. The term of the de. 
fendant’s apprenticefhip was now nearly 
expired, and he refolved to try his fortune 
in London.—After a tender parting he 
accordingly fet out. Mifs Hand was 
much depreffed, and her fears of the dif- 
fipation of the metropolis proved to have 
been prophetic. For fome time, how- 
ever, he remained true to his promifes. 
He wrote her affe&tionate letters, and 
having feen her once in town, he teftified 
ali the fondnefs for her which had for- 
merly marked his paffion when at its 
height. But when he ought to have led 
he to the altar he forgot his plighted 
troth and drew back from his facred en- 
gagements. She was thus difappointed 
in her views of future happinefs, and 
held up to the ridicule of all her acquain- 
tance. The Jearned ferjeant added many 
other particulars, and deferibed in the 
molt glowing terms the ill ufage which 
Milfs Hand had received. 

The evidence confifted chiefly of the 
letters which the defendant had wrote from 
London to his miftrefs at Harbro.” Thefe 
occafioned imfinite merriment. In the 
firtt place they difclofed the fa&t that Mr. 
Kitten was a journeyman tallow chandler. 
In painting the ardour of his attachment 
he likewifé borrowed many terms from 
his art. Although it appeared that he 
was not always in a weélting mocd, he 
talks of his foul being delved, of being 
dipped in wretchednels ; of his heart be- 
ing caft in a@ delicate mould, of the flore 
of happinefs. which he conceived was 
awaiting him ; of his love burning clear ; 
of his liver being confumed like the aick 
of a candle ; of his fears lett her paffions 
died away like the fame i the focket of a 
candleftick, Sc. * My love, (fays Mr. 
Kitten) my angel, my Hand, when fhall 
we be joined together, and mix like wax 
and fpermaceti? By the bye, I have 
bad news for your brother. Tallow is 
as high as ever, and at prefent there is a 
profpect of its rifing higher ftill. As 
fuch he cannot do better than buy any 
that comes in his way. , 

From an able crofs-examination, it 
caine out that this difconfolate virgin is 
thirty-{even years of age, and the fickle 
{wain might almoft be her fon, P 

Mr. ferjeant Bett addveifed the jury in 
behaif of the defendant with his ufual 
acumen and pathos. He allowed that the 
young man had a&ed very indifcreetly, 
but ftienucufly contended that the plaintiff 
had no reafon to complain. He thought 
it unneceflary to call any witnéfles, as it 
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teally appeared that the match was quite 
difproportionate, and that if it had taken 
place it could have produced nothing but 
milery. 

Lord Alvanley obferved to the jury, 
that though cafes of this kind were often 
very feripus, yet that the prefent could 
fcarcely be confidered of fuch a complex- 
ion. From the rupture that took place, 
Mifs Hand could {carcely be fuppofed to 
have been deprived of much happinels. 
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Where the ages of the parties were fo tn- 
equal, and where there had been no con- 
fent of parents, little could be expe@ed 
but mifery and difcord. However the 
lady had met with a difappointiment, and 
was certainly entitled to fome compenia- 
tion. He would not venture to point out 
how large it fhould be. 

The jury, after confulting together for 
a few minutes, found a verdiét for the 
plaintiff, damages 1001. 


HAYMARKET THEATRE. 


A NEW Comedy, of three A&s, in- 
tilled Beccar My NEIGHBOUR, OR A 
Rocue’s a FOOL, was prefented on Sa- 
turday, July 10, at this theatre, 

This Comedy is an acknowledged pro- 
du&tion of Mr. Morton, the author of 
many pieces, which have defervedly been 
favoured with public approbation. It is 
certainly, on the whole, below what might 
be expetted from fo fuccefsful a writer. 

This comedy having met with an un- 
favourable {reception from the audience, 
is, for the prefent, withdrawn. 

A new mufical farce, in two a&ts, in- 
titled Tue Sixty ‘TuHirp LETTER, was 
performed at this theatre, on Saturday, 
July 24. The charaéters were : 

Sir Wilful Pofitive, Mr. Waddy; Sid- 
ney, Mr. De Camp; Dulcet, Mr. Faw- 
cett; Patrick Cafey, Mr. Johnftone; 
Sharp, Mr. Chippendale.—Mifs Meta- 
phor, Mrs. Davenport; Lydia, Mrs. 
Mountain ; Patty, Mrs. Harlowe. 

‘The author of the prefent piece has re- 
jected all meretricious ornament, and builds 
his hope of fuccefs upon whimfical charc- 
ter and ludicrous incident. Mifs Meta- 
phor is an old maid, whofe head is turned 
with novel writing. The volume which 
at prefent occupies her thoughts is con- 
tained in a feries of letters, of which fhe 
lofes the Sixty Third; her brother, fir 
Wiiful Pofitive, having found the letter, 
throws it out of window ; and Patrick 
Cafey, a difcarded Irith fervant, picks it 
up. It contains a plan of an elopement, 
in which the lover is requefted, by his 
miftrels, to have himfelf introduced into 
the houfe in a hamper, as a prefent of wine 
from a fiiend = Pairick’s vanity imme- 
diately conttrues the incident into a real 
Propotai from his old lady, mifs Metaphor, 
and he immeuiately proceeds to obey the 
initruétions, The letter is in the mean 
time iought in vain, and at length the 
hamper arrives, It is introduced under 


all the circumftances prefcribed, and mifs 
Metaphor, ftruck with the fidelity of ‘the 
reprefentation, opens the hamper and ex- 
claims, that the fcene is a rehearfal of her 
Sixty Third Letter. Patrick rifes from 
his conceaiment and clatms the reward of 
his addrefs; but mifs Metaphor unde- 
ceives him, and beftows upon him the 
haud of Patty, a lively waiting-maid, 
whom he meant to jilt for the fake of the 
miftrefs. This plot is contralted with 
another, of which Lydia, the ward of fir 
Wilful Pofitive, and Sidney, her lover, 
conftitute the materials, but it is far in- 
ferior in management and eff:&t. Some 
good fcenes are alfo produced by the intro- 
dution of Dulcet, a fervant, fo fond of 
mufic, that all his converfation and an« 
fwers are in the words and air of fome 
well known fong. ‘The part was pro- 
ductive of feveral whimfical coincidences 
and appofite allufions, which excited much 
laughter. It is not neceffarily conneéted 
with the plot, but as embellifhment it adds 
much to the merit of the piece. Mr. 
Prince Hoare is faid to be the author of 
the dialogue. The overture and mnufic 
are advertifed as the production of Dr. 
Arnold. This ingenious compofer’s pre~ 
fent effort is not in his beft ftyle. Several 
of the airs, thofe aligned to Mrs. Moun- 
tain, did not afford a fingle opportunity 
of difplaying the {weetnefs of her voice, or 
her powers of execution.— There is, hows 
ever, much comic force in the poetry, and 
hence the ludicrous fongs preduced much 
laughter and applaufe. 

The piece was admirably a&ted. The 
principal charaéiers are thofe of Mr. Fawe 
cett, Mr. Johnftone,,Mr. Waddy, Mrs. 
Davenport, and Mrs. Harlowe, and they 
had all the advantave of being weil adapt- 
ed to the particular powers of thele feveral 
performers, It was heard without amure 
mur, and announced for tuture reprefenta- 
tion r every mark of applaufe. 
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HISTORICAL CHRONICLE, 


June 28. 
SATURDAY, the 26th, being the 
day appointed for laying the foundation 


tones of the London Docks, a vatt con- 


courfe of perfons affembled from all quar- 
ters to witnefs a ceremony which com- 
mences an undertaking of io much public 
utility. 

About two o'clock, the chancellor of 
the exchequer, lord Hawkefbury and Ho- 
bart, Mr. N. Vanfittart, fir A  Ham- 
mond, and various other gentlem:n, ar- 
rived at Wap;ing. They were conducted 
round the works next the river, fhown the 
fleam-engines, plans, &c. after which they 
were conduéted to the foundation of the 
entrance bafin, where two ftones were pre- 
pared to be laid, each about two tons and 
ahaif. The firtt ttone was laid by the 
chancellor of the exchequer, lord Hawkef- 
bury, fir Richard Neave (chairman) and 
Eciward Fortter (deputy chairman) = when 
this ftone was latd, two glafs bottles, con- 
taining the gold, filver, and copper coins 
of the prefent reign, with a medal of the 
king’s recovery, and the peace, were de-, 
poliied in a hole made in the ftone, and 
over them a tin plate, containing the fol- 
lowing infcription, was laid : ; 

THIS STONE 
was laid on Saturday, the 26:h day of June, 
Ann. Dom. 1802, 
In the Foundation of the Entrance Bafin 
of the 
LONDON DOCKS, 
undertaken by private Sub{cription 
for 
The greater Accommodation and Security 
of 
SHIPPING, COMMERCE and REVENUE, 
within the 
PORT of LONDON, 
and purfuant to an Act pafled on the 
zoth day of June, Ann. Dom. 1800. 
In the goth year of the reign of Geo. 11. 

The chancel.or of the exchequer threw 

a purle of gold on the ttone for the work- 


’men ; afterward the fecorid itone was laid. 


Three times three cheers were given, both 
to the firit and fecond ftone. 

When this operation was performed, 
the foundation {tones in the tobacco ware- 
houfe were laid, having alfo coins and a 
fimilar infeription—a purfe of gold being 
laid on them ‘The company then pro- 
ceeded in waggons covered with green 
baize along the iron railways round the 
duck premifes, and laid alfo the tounda- 


tion ftone of a warehoufe for genera) pur- 
pofes. The company next went up Vir- 
ginia-itreet, to Ratcliff-highway, where 
their carriages were waiting to take them 
to the London tavern, where about a hun- 
dred partook of an excellent dinner, after 
which appropriate toafts were drank. Sir 
Richard Neave in the chair, meffrs. Ad- 
dington, Vanfittart, &c. lords Hobart, 
Walingham, Harvey, Hawkefbury, &c. 
being prefent. 

The night balloon, which afcended from 
Ranelagh gardens, at one o'clock on Sa- 
turday morning, merits a fhort defcrip- 
tion :—It confilted of a filk balloon, filled 
with inflammable air or gas, with which 
one-fourth part of common air was mixed, 
for the purpofe of rendering the expiofion 
intended more fudden and brilliant. . To 
the balloon was attached, by cords, a fine 
and expentive fire-work, differing in no- 
thing from the ufual wheels, ftars, &c. 
except in this, that the fire did not begin 
till it was elevated feveral hundred feet in 
the air, which gave it a very uncommon 
and fine effect. Juft before the whole of 
the combuftibles were exhaulted, they ft 
fire to the gas in the balloon, which went 
off with a great explofion, and a brilliant 
flame, jeaving a prodigious cloud, which 
was rendered white and thining by the 
light of the till inflamed fireworks, which 
began to fall as foon as the balloon ex- 
ploded, and were totally extinguifhed in 
an inftant before they fell to the ground. 
The etfect- was vifible at the dittance of 
ten or twelye miles in all direétions. 

JUNE 30. 

On Monday an elegant afternoon break- 
faft was given at Ranclagh by the dire&tors 
of the Pic- Nic fociety, of which about two 
thoufand perfons of the firft diftinétion 

artook. The company after promenad- 
ing for fome time, fat down to a moit ele- 
gant entertainment, confifting of every 
delicacy of the feafon, and of a deffert of 
the choiceft fruits that could be procured, 
About five o'clock, M. Garnerin, the 
celebrated aeronaut, accompanied by licw- 
tenant Sowden, of the navy, alcended in 
his balicon. Its afcent was, in the fir 
initance, very gradual, in order that all 
potlible gratification might be afforded to 
the crowd of fathionable and admiring 
{pectators who attended on the occaton. 
Having evinced his {kill in the manage- 
ment of his ftupendous vehicle, by ma- 
neuvring for a few minutes immediatels 
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ever the gardens, M. Garnerin took his 
leave of the company, and faluting them 
with a flag which he held in his hand, pro- 
cecded upon his aerial voyage, in a north 
eaftern dire&tion over the town, at fo mo- 
derate a height as to be diftinétly obferved 
in every part of the metropolis. The at- 
mofphere being exceedingly clouded and 
heavy, he was under the neceffity of part- 
ing with the greater part of his ballait to 
enable him to afcend to.the defired height. 
This, however, in a very fhort time he 
effeGed ; but the numerous clouds, which 
from the unfavourable fate of the weather 
he had to encounter, in the courfe of fif- 
teen minutes entirely obfcured him from 
view. Next day colonel Greville received 
an exprefs from Colchefler, with the two 
following letters ; the firft from lieutenant 
Sowden to the colonel himflf, the fecond 
from M. Garnerin to his friend in Lon- 
don: 

© Dear Greville, Colchefter, June 29. 

* After a delightful voyage of three 
quarters of an hour, we landed fate at 
Colchefter, Our landing was extremely 
difficu't, on account of the high wind. 
You may fuppofe at what a devil of a rate 
we came at, Yours, &c. 

«R. C. Sowpen.” 
Extraé& of a letter from monfieur Garne- 
rin to his friend in London, dated Col- 
chefter; June 29, one o'clock in the 
morning. 

© [take the earlieft opportunity of in- 
forming you, that after a very pleafant 
journey, but the moit dangerous defcent I 
ever made, on account of the boifterous 
weather, and the vicinity of the fea, we 
alighted at a diftance of four miles from 
this place, and fixty from Ranelagh. We 
were only three quarters of an hour on the 
way. To night, I intend to be in Lon- 
don with the balloon, which is ail to 
pieces, as well as the netting. We our- 
felves are ail over bruifes.* 

Naples, lune 9. Charles. Emanuel the 
Fourth, king of Sa:diniay having by an 
inftrument, dated at Rome the 4h of this 
month, refigned his ¢:own and dominions 
in favour of his brother the duke de Aoit, 
his royal highneis has acceded to the 
cewn, under the name of Victor Ema- 
nuel —L ondon Gazette. 

Paris, June 17. The Ottoman minif- 
ter at this refilence has this day received 
from Conttantinope the act of aceeihion, 
‘n the part of tie Subjime Port, to the 
dFnitive treaty of pea e between his ma 
Jelty and the French repubsic. the king of 

pain, and the Batavian republic, figned 
at Amixas on the 27th of Marcia lalt,—Jb, 


Downing-ftreet, Jane 29. Accounts 
have been received here, that his majelty’s 
ratification of his acceptance of the king 
of Sweden's aét of aeceffion to the convene 
tion, figned at St. Peterfburgh the 17th 
June, 1807, had reached Stockholm. —J&. 

Downing ittreet, June 29. A Jifpatch 
has been received from his excellency lord 
St. Helens, his majetty’s ambaflador ex~ 
traordinary at the court of St. Peterfburghy 
dated June 3d, containing the particulars 
of what paffed between the count de Kotf- 
choubey and baron Stedingk, the king of 
Sweden's ambaffador at St. Peterfourgh, 
on the occafion of the latter's acceding, ia 
the name of his Swedifh majelty, to the 
convention between his majefty and the 
emperor of Ruffia, figned at St. Peterf- 
burgh the 27th of June #8012. 

This difpatch ftates, ‘ That he (the 
count) after endeavouring to refute the 
various objections that had been urged by 
the baron de Stedingk againft the tenor of 
the convention of the 17th June 1802, and 
to demonttrate to him that that treaty pre« 
fented to the northern powers all the ad~ 
vantages that it had been found poffible to 
obtain, had proceeded to ebferve, that the 
antecedent convention between. Ruflia and 
Sweden having been in. fome fort broken 
by that which had fince been concluded 
between Ruffia and England, and to which 
Denmark had alfo aeceded, # would cer- 
tainly be advifable for Sweden to accede 
likewife to that treaty, in order that fhe 
might no. remain in a manner infulated, 
and that fome common paét might ftill 
continue to exift between the powers of 
the north."—d, 

Juty x. 

The committee appointed by the lords 
of the treafury to examine the tpodels 
which have been formed for the tionu- 
ments to be erected in St. Paul's cathedral, 
in confequence of addreffes to his majetty 
from the houfe of commons,. confifts of 
the following perfons. The right hon, 
Charles Long, fir George Beaumont, R, 
P. Kuight, J. Townley, H. Bankes, 
W. Locke, and R. P. Carew, efgrs. 
ihey have allotted the execution of ‘the 
monuments to the undermentioned artifts ; 

Mr. Fiaxman, the monument of earl 
Howe.—Mr. Wettmacort, fir Ralph A- 
bercrombie.— Vir. Bankes, capt. Welt- 
cott.~ Mr. Roili, capts. Mots and Riou. 

The two tormer are to receive 6000 
guineas for each of the monuments of the 
commanders m chief; the latter 4009 
guineas for each of the others. 

The following is an authentic copy of 
the fentence pafled by the court martial om 
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lieutenant-general Innes :—=* The court 
having duly confidered the evidence againtt 
lieut. gen. Innes, as alfo the general’s de- 
fence on the firft article of the charge pre- 
ferred againft him by the lord’s commif- 
fioners of the admiralty, namely, For 
having permitted Jieut. col. Berkley to 
bear ferjeant M‘Gwyer on the monthly re- 
turn of his recruiting party, for a time 
fpecified in the charge, after he had de- 
ferted from the faid party, are of opinion 
that the charge is vexatious and frivolous, 
and therefore they do moft honourably ac- 
quit the faid lieut. gen. Innes of the fame. 
—With refpeé&t to the fecond article of 
charge, namely, Difcharging ferjeant 
Pinn, of the royal marines, without the 
permiffion of the admiralty, the court are 
of opinion that lieut, gen. Innes acted very 

operly in difcharging the faid ferjeant 

inn, and therefore they do moft honowr- 
ably acquit lieut. gen. Innes of this charge 
allo.” 

JuLY 3. 

The following paragraph is copied from 
The New York Commercial Advertifer, 
of May 27: £ It is with much regret we 
announce to the public the death of Mrs. 
Martha Wafhington, relitt of the great 
and good prefident Wafhington. Her de- 
ceafe took place on Saturday laft (May 22) 
at Mount Vernon. The death of this 
eftimable woman muft ftrongly recal to 
the recolle&tion of every true American the 
many amiable qualities which marked her 
character through the revolutionary war, 
and through the halcyon days of the firft 
eight years’ adminiftration of the Federal 
government. The worthy confort of the 
firft of men—fhe fhared his anxieties— 
fhe foothed his cares—fhe conciliated for 
him .and for herfelf the affeétions of her 
country, and has left a name that will be 
refpeéted and beloved by the citizens of 
thefe fates, while fuperior excellence con- 
tinues to command their approbation and 
efteem.” 

The following is a copy of general or- 
ders, iffued by the commander in chief of 
his majefty’s forces at Martinique, rela- 
tive to the late mutiny of the 8th Weft 
India regiment at Dominica. 

GENERAL ORDERS. 
Adjutant-general’s office, Fort Royal, 
Martinique, April 27, 1802, 
‘The commander in chief has been un- 
der the neceflity of performing a painful 
duty, that of ordering the execution of fe- 
veral mutineers of the 8th Weft India re- 
giment. 
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This unfortunate event will not induce 
him, in the fmaile(t degree, to fafpe& the 
fidelity of the other Weft India regiments 5 
he will not confound the innocent with 
the guilty ; and he fincerely hopes that no 
perfon will be fo wnjutt as to do fo. 

This mutiny is to him no caufe of ap- 
prehenfion that other regiments will fol+ 
low the example: he, on the contrary, 
believes, that the foldiers of the Weft In- 
dia regiments will, as we!l as thofe of 
other regiments, confider with abhorrence 
the cruel murders committed by fome of 
the 8th Weft India regiment. 

The st Weft India regiment is in Fort 
Edward, and the only troops in the town 
of Fort Royal, where the commander in 
chief refides, are detachments from the 4th 
and soth Welt India regiments; thefe 
three corps furnifh the guard on lis quar- 
ters ; he does not intend to make any al- 
teration, but will continue furrounded and 
guarded by thefe troops, with the mof 
entire confidence in their fidelity and good 
conduct. 

Should a change of circumftances occa 
fion his again going on fervice in this 
country, he will take under his command 
as many Weft India regiments as the na= 
ture of the fervice will admit. It has been 
faid that a report was {pread among the 
foldiers of the 8th Weft India regiment 
that they were to be fold as flaves: if any 
fuch report has been circulated in the 8th,’ 
or any other Welt India regiment, by evil- 
minded perfons, the commander in chief 
affures the foldiers of thofe regiments that 
the report is entirely without foundation, 
no fuch thing either will or can happen ; 
but his excellency does not mean to extend 
this affurance to mutineers and murderers. 

He will proteé&t and encourage fuch men 
of the 8th Weft India regiment, as hall 
appear not to have joined in the mutiny. 

This order to be read at leaft three times 
to every Welt India regiment ; the officers 
of thofe regiments will ufe their utmoft 
endeavours to make the men underttand 
the purport of it. 

The commander in chief is highly fen- 
fible of the merit of the prompt and effec- 
tual meafures adopted by brigadier general 
Johnitone, to fupprsfs the late mutiny. 

The very favourable report made by 
brigadier general Johnftone, of the good 
conduét, zeal, and fpirit of the officers 
and foidiers who aéted under his orders, 
affords the commander in chief.much fi 
tisfaction. 


(Signed) 


J. Tuomas, D.A.G. 
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Jury 6. y 
- Yefterday afternoon M. Garnerin again 
afcended with his balloon. The afcenfion 
took place from Mr. Lord's cricket ground, 
in Mary-le-bone; M. Garnerjn was ac- 
companied by a Mr. Locker. The 
doors of the inclofure were opened between 
two and three o'clock ; but it was not till 
half palt four that the procefs of inflatin 
the immenfe vehicle, and the other necef- 
fary preparations, were completed. About 
this time the prince of Wales, with a party 
of the nobility, entered the ground, and 
was warmly greeted by the feveral {pecta- 
tors. Garnerin, after paying his refpects 


to his royal highnefs, requefted his com- 


panion in the voyage to take his feat in 
the car. The intrepid aeronaut fhortly 
after followed, and all the different appen- 
dages being properly arranged and adjutt- 
ed, the balloon majettically afcended, amid 
the plaudits of the fpeétators ; with fuch 
rapidity did the balloon afcend, owing to 
the high and boifterous ftate of the wind, 
that in lefs than three minutes it became 
completely obfcured in the clouds, and 
was not afterward beheld by the populace, 
who at an early hour crowded every ave- 
nue leading to the ground. ‘The weather 
was extremely unfavourable. The mul- 
titudes who furrounded the ground were 
greater perhaps than were ever before wit- 
neffed on any fimilar occafion ; and the 
fpeCtators within the paling were of the 
firit refpe&tability. Some time previous 
to the afcenfion, a part of the fcaffolding 
erefted for the accommodation of {pecta- 
tors gave way, by which near twenty per- 
fons were feverely bruifed. The aerial 
voyagers returned to town the fame even- 
ing at half paft nine, after a fafe journey, 
having defcended near Enfield, at the dif- 
tance: of fifteen miles from town. The 
balloon was brought back to town by the 
travellers, whom it had conveyed into the 
country. 


Juty 7: 

Yefterday the livery of London affem- 
bled in Guildhall, to choofe reprefentatives 
for the city in the enfuing partiament. 

The lord-mayor appeared on the huft- 
ings about one o’clock, and having de- 
clared that the livery were legally con- 
voked, withdrew. ‘ 

The theriffs were afterward fworn to 
make a juft return, and all the neceifary 
formalities being completed, the meeting 
proceeded to bufinefs. 7 

All the aldermen were, according to 
cuftom, propofed for election, though it 
Was underftood that of the whole, only fir 


yr 


Watkin Lewes, alderman Curtis, alder- 
man Anderfon, alderman Combe, and 
alderman Price, were candidates. 

The town crier afked whether there 
were any more candidates ? Mr. P. ‘Tra- 
vers and Mr. R. Waithman were imme- 
diately propofed.; 

Fhe gentlemen nominated were then 
propofed for eleétion, 

For fir Watkin Lewes, alderman 
Combe, and Mr. Travers, the thow of 
hands was univerfal. For alderman Price, 
the fhow was very general. For alderman 
Curtis, lefs. For alderman Anderfon, 
there were (till fewer hands heldup. For 
Mr. Waithman and Mr. Luhhington, 
there were very few. 

The theriffs then declared that the choice 
of the livery had fallen upon the tollowing 
gentlemen :—»Sir Watkin Lewes, Mr. al- 
derman Combe, Mr, alderman Price, and 
Mr. Travers. 

Thefe gentlemen thanked the livery for 
the honour conferred upon them. 

A poll was then demanded for fir John 
William Anderfon, and alderman Curtis. 

Yefterday morning, purfuant to official 
notice, the aéting high bailiff of Weft- 
minfter, and the fubordinate officers, at- 
tended on the huftings, in tront of Co- 
vent-garden church. Soon after, the ree 
fpeftive candidates made their appearance. 
Mr. Fox firft entered the huftings ; he 
was accompanied by lord John Town- 
fhend, &c. Lord Gardner foon followed, 
attended by feveral naval officers. A 
third candidate, Mr. Graham, an auce 
tioneer, had been fome time previoufly 
upon the huftings. 

The ufual proclamation was then made 
refpecting the candidates, and a fhow of 
hands ordered. —That for Mr. Fox was 
nearly general.—For lord Girdner was 
nearly, but not quite fo many.—-And for 
Mr. Graham, the hands did not appear 
to be more than twenty or thirty. 

_ A poil was then formally demanded by 
Mr. Graham, 
ULY 9. 
The Southwark cieétion was yefterday 
finally clofed, when the numbers were, 
For Mr. Thornton, - 1607 
Mr. Tierney, - 1341 
Sir T. Turton, + 1183 
when Mr. Thornton and Mr. Tierney 
were declared duely eleéted. 
ULY 13. 

The following letters have been iffued 
from the war office : 

Sir, Horfe Guards, July 6. 

Ihave the honour to inform you, that 
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his majefty has been gracioufly pleafed to 
grant permilfion to the feveral regim nts 
of his army «lich ferved during the late 
campaign in Egypt, to afflume, and wear 
in their colours, abadge, as a diitinguith- 
ed mak of his majefty’s royal approba- 
tion, and asa laiting memorial of the glory 
acquired to tris majcity’s arms, by the zeal, 
difcipline, and intrepivity of his troops, 
in that arduous and important campaign. 
His royal highnefs the commander in 
chief has direéted me to make this com- 
munication to you, in order that the regi- 
ment under your command may avail ith If 
of the honour hereby conferred-hy his ma- 
jefty 5 and I am commanded, at the fame 
time, to apprife you, that a pattern of the 
badge, approved by his majeity, is lodged 
at the ofice of the comptrollers of army 
accounts, there to be had recourfe to, as 
circumftances may require. 

I have the honour to be, &c. 
Harry CALvert, adjutant- general, 
#,* The badge is a Sphinx, with the 

word ‘ Egypt,” over ir. 

_ GENERAL ORDERS. 

Horfe Guards, Juné 12. 

His royal highnefs the commander in 
chief directs it to be made known to the 
army, that his majetty has been gracioufly 
pleafed to. fignify his royal plealure that 
every ferjeant {whether of the cavairy, 
foot puards, or line) who has in the courfe 
of the late war, or may hereafter, become 
blind on fervice, fhall reccive an allow- 
ance of one fhiiling and fix per dicm ; 
every corporal, in the like circumftances, 
one fhilling and twopence per diem; and 
every drummer and private min, in the 
like circumftances, one thilling a day, for 
the rema:nder of their lives, 

It is the commander in chicf’s pleafure, 
that his majeity’s gracious intention, above 
expreffed, thall be communicated to the 
men, and inierted in the orderly book of 
every regiment. 

By. onder of his royal bighnefs the com- 
mander in chief. 

Harry CALvert, adjutant-general. 

Ju 

Yefterday the 


LY 14. 

poll at Guildhall was 
opened at nine o’clock, as ufual, and con- 
tinued open till three, whe it was finally 
clofed, and the numbers ftood thus : 


For Mr, alderman Combs, - 
Mr. alderman Price, - 
Mr. alderman Curtis, - 
Sir J. W. Anderfon, - 
Mr. Travers, ee 
Sir Watkin Lewes, + 
Mr, Luthington, ° 

9 


3377 
3236 
2989 
2387 
1371 

652 

113 
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Yefterday morning the candidates for 
the county of Middlefex, miet at the huft. 
ings in Brentford, when the ufual for= 
malities being completed, Mr. Byng, Mr. 
Mainwaring, and fir Francis Burdett wee 
propofed, 

A thew of hands was then ordered for 
each of the candidates. Almoft every 
hand feemed to heki up for. fir Francis 
Burdett and Mr. Byng ; but the number 
for Mr. Mainwaring was proportionally 
very few. 

Mr. Burchal!—¢ [ am dire&ted by the, 
fheriffs to declare that, in their opinion 
the choice of the ele€tors of the county of 
Middiefex has fallen on fir Francis Bure 
dett and’ Mr. Byng.° ' 

Mr. Mainwaring demanded.a poll. 

JuLy 15. 

Yefterday the feflions were opened af 
the Olid Bailey before the lord mayor, 
judge Rooke, and juftice Lawrence. 

Yefterday at the conclufion of the pol} 
for Weltminfter, the numbers were, 

For Mr. Fox, - 2673 
Lord Gardner, - 2434@ 
Mr.Graham, - 1691 

_ Mr. Graham has this day declined, and 
the election is ended; Mr. Fox and. lord 
Gardner will of courfe be the fitting mem 
bers. 

s Juty 16. 

¥Yelterday the ceremony of returning 
the members for the the city took place af 
Guildhall, when the theriffs declared the 
four following gentlemen duly eleéted, 
viz. Mr. alderman Combe, Mr. alderman 
Price, Mr. alderman Curtis, and gliders 
man fir J. W. Anderfon, bart, 

juny yg. 

From Demarara new!papers,received by 
the Sifters, Hamilton, which has juit are 
rived in the Clyde, the following interefte 
ing extract is made : 

Camp, May 283 

Colonel Hiflop has received by the Jaft 
packet a letter trom: lors Hobart, one of 
his majeity’s principal fecretaries of ftatey 
of which the following copy he deiays not 
in giving, for the information generally of 
thofe to whom it applies. 

(copy) 

Sir, Downing-ftreet, April 2. 

It being the intention of bis majelty that 
lands fhould be granted at Trinidad, upon 
very favourable terms to fuch Britith {ube 
jects as may be inclined to remove to that 
ifland with their negroes from the colonies 
which are fhortly to be reftored to. the Ba- 
tavian republic ; I am to defire that you 
will make this intention generally knowy 
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to the Brifith fubjeéts refident in Demerara, 
and acquaint them that the fpecific terms 
upon which fuch grants are.to be made, 
will very thortly be communicated to go- 
vernor Pigton, who will at the fame time 
receive inftru€tions for carrying the in- 
tentions of government into-execution. 
I have the honourto be, &c. 
To colonel Heflop, &c. Hosarr. 
JuLyY 2. 

Yefterday the feffion ended at the Old 
Bailey, when the following capital con- 
viéts receive fentence of death, viz. Jofeph 
Rogers, for coining; Henry Evans, for 
horfe-ftealing; and Sarah Davis, for pri- 
vately ftealing. Jeremiah Emblin, to rq 
years tranfportation. Twenty-nine to 7 
years tranfportation. Three to two years 
amprifonment. Eight to twelve months 
imtiprifonment. Thirteen were fentenced 
to ix months imprifonment—and the re- 
maining convigts adjudged to kfler pu- 
nifhments—after which the feflions were 
adjourned until she 15th of September. 

Yefterday, the lord-mayor held a court 
of alderman at Guildhall, Rich. Welch, 
efq. citizen and glover, and James Alex- 
ander, efq. citizen aud butcher, elected 
fheritfs on Midfummer-day laft for the 
year enfuing, entered into bonds in the pe- 
nalty of ro00l each, for the due perform- 
ance of their office.—Jol#n William Ga- 
Jabin and Samuel Marriott, were fworn 
into the office of Bridgematters for the 
year enfuing. 


July 23. 

A ferious riot took place laft Monday 
fe’nnight, at Dublin, on the celebration 
of the anniverfary of the battle of thé 
Boyne and Aghtim. The ftatue of king 
William III. in College Green, was fu- 
perbly degorated with appropriate co- 
lours, and feveral orange focieties paraded 
round College Green in the courfe of the 
day. Late in the evening, however, a 
difpofition to tumult was obferved in the 
perfons colleSted in College Green. A 
guard was fent for, byt in the interval, 
three or four yeomen, in uniforms, who 
had paffed along the ftreet, were attacked 
by the mab, and-beaten to the ground, 
while fome gentlemen who interfered to 
preferve them fhared the fame fate. Ma- 
jor Swan, who endeavoured to preferve 
order, was alfo knocked down and cat, 
and the riot had affigned a moit alarming 
appearance, when alderman Darley arrived 
with a party of the Caitle guard, upon 
whofe appearance the mob iuiltantly dif. 
perfed. 
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fPeaking of the riot, ftates as follows :—= 
* The life of an unfortunate perfon has al- 
ready fallen its facrifice; and we can 
fearcely hope, when we obferve the phren- 
zy of the populace, that he will -have 
been the only victim. Before .that even- 
ing, an attention was avowed by fome of 
the loweft of the rabble of celebrating, by 
bonfires and aflemblages, the anniverfary 
of the Frencl: revolution (the 14th 
July.) In furtherance of this defigny 
the public fountains in thofe parts of the 
town moft inkabited by the defcription we 
have mentioned, were decked with green 
boughs and green ribbons, and as the 
evening approached, preparations were 
made for bonfires. In Thomas-ftreet, 
Francis-ftreet, Back lane, and Kevin- 
treet, thofe bonfires attra&ted large crowds, 
and when a fufficient number of perfons 
had colle&ted, the moft abominable and 
inflammatory fpeeches were uttered, to 
excite an abhorrence to every perfon of 
real or reputed loyalty in the recollec~ 
tion of the orators: at length the multi. 
tude became inflamed to violence, and 
proceeded through the ftreets denounei 
vengeance againft the objects of their ill- 
will. The few loyalifts of the neighbours 
hood were furrounded in a houfe to which 
they had fled for fafety, and the houfe it- 
felt attacked with fhowers of ftones ; the 
natural confequence was, an effort of res 
fiftance on the part of thofe attacked, in 
which a porter of the rame of Morris, 
one of the crowd, was killed by the dif- 
charge of a piftol. 
July 246 

The emperor of Morocco has declared. 
war againft the United States. A notice 
to this effect has juft been officially re- 
ceived by Mr. Erving, the American 
conful, refident in London, to the com 
manders of American veffels. The thips 
ot the united ftates, bound to the Medi- 
terranean, are direcied to rendezvous in 
the Bay of Cadiz, where a convoy will 
be furnifhed them, from time to time, 
out of the fquadron of commodore Mor- 
ris, now upon that ftation. 

JuLy 26. 
ACCIDENT AT THE WEST INDIA DOCKS. 

The following are the particulars of the 
very unfortunate ard melancholy event 
that took place at Blackwall, on Thurfday 
evening, at the eaftern entrance into the 
Weft India docks. 

The dock, now nearly ready to be o- 
pened, is an oblong fquare, communicat- 
ing with the river by a lock at each end, 
and extending acrols the Jfle of Dogs, 
— K 








~ 
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The bottom of the dock, and of the lock 
leading into it, is about 20 feet under the 
furface of the river at high water, The 
whole of this dock, and the locks, were 
dug and built round with mafonry and 
brick work, befpre any communication 
was opened to the river ; hut as it is ulti- 
mately neceflary to cut an opening, by 
which thips may aryive at the Gao. piles 
were driven in, and a dyke formed, like 
thofe dykes which keep the fea from Hol- 
land, made of wood and earth, about 
eight or nine feet in thicknefg, which were 
built acrofs the mouth of the opening, that 
the workmen might follow their operations 
without being interrupted by the water. 

The {pace behind this dyke, and between 
it and a temporary bridge that crofles the 
mouth of the lock, was the fcene of the 
unfortunate accident. Men, to the num- 
ber of 38, were employed in that {pace to 
deepen it, and prepare for opening the dack 
in the courfe of a very fhort time ; and the 
ground on which they were working was 
about 20 feet under the level of the water. 
‘The bottom is of fand, and the piles in the 
dyke had not been driven to a fufficient 
depth ; fo that when the workmen got un- 
der the level of the lower points, the tide 
broke in a little before feven o'clock on 
Thurfday evening. The breach made was 
about 18 feet wide ; and it appears that it 
did not break down, as dykes ufually do, 
at the top firtt, and gradually getting lower 
as wathed away by the current, but the 
whole went at once from top to bottom, 
and the water rufhed in, by a fquare co- 
lunin of 20 feet by 18, or about 4000 
cubic feet ina fecond of time. The whole 
{pace to be filled was about 250,000 cubic 

t; fo that it mutt have been three parts 
filled in one minute. 

Mr. Broff, the overfeer, was in the a& 
of climbing up an inclined plane of wood, 
that ferved for a fort of aber. with 
wheels for towing up the fand and gravel, 
when the water floated the lower end of 
the boards, and inftantly he fell. Five 
others, who were labourers, were among 
the fufferers. The men killed were dafhed 
with great violence again{t a barricade of 
wooden plank that goes acfofs the mouth 
of the lock under ‘he bridge, which fortu- 
nately refilted the fhock, otherwife the 
whole dock would have been filled, with 
an impe'uohty that might have greatly in- 
jured the mafonry. 

The news of the accident {pread a moft 
frightful alarm round the neighbourhocd. 
Crowr|s flocked to the place, and great 
diftref§ prevailed. It was along time be- 
fore a boat could come into the dam, the 


entrance of which was choaked up with 
piles and pieces of wood ; the water infide 
was alfo covered with wood, the wreck of 
the gates. Boats dragged for the dead 
bod:es, and about ten o’clock four were 
found ; at two o'clock on Friday morning 
a fifth was found. The body of Mr. 
Bruff’s brother could not be recovered, 
though a reward of five guineas was held 
out to encourage the watermen in fearch- 
ing. They found, however, a piece of 

rt. Bruff’s coat, with his line and rule 
in the pocket; they found his hat alfo; 
and they found fome other articles of wear- 
ing apparel. The ruth of the water car- 
ried in a great part of the bank with it, 
into the coffer dam, which, in confequence, 
was in many parts filled with mud, two 
or three feet deep. 

The following advertifement was iffued by 
the dock company, which is accurate with 
refpe€ to the damage done to the docks, 
but cannot be fuppofed accurate as to the 
number of perfons drowned, as five bodies 
were found, but the body of Mr. Bruif’s 
brother had not been recovered, and the 
watermen continued fearching long after 
the five were taken out. 

‘ The accident of the explofion of 
of the cofferedam, at Blackwall, the effeét 
of which has been much exaggerated by 

ublic report, although attended with the 
ofs of five lives, and therefore a fubje&t of 
extreme regret, has not produced any fur- 
ther injurious confequences to the works of 
the Weft India dock company at the Ifle 
of dogs, nor will it in the lealt degree im- 
pede or delay their completion.—The di= 
reCtors of the Weft India dock company 
have ordered an inquiry to be made into 
the fituation of the families of the unfortu- 
nate fufferers with a view to their relief.” 

Of thofe who were faved, many were fe- 
verely wounded, and have been carried to 
the hofpital. 

An inquifition was held on Saturday, 
at two o'clock, at the fign of the Fithing 
Smack, Poplar, before Edward Walters, 
efq. his majefty's coroner for the eaftern 
department of Middlefex, on view of the 
bodies of Edward Pedlington, James 
Wood, Michael. Fox, William Gaf- 
coigne, and John Butcher. 

Mr. Thatcher, one of the contragtors 
belonging to the docks, ftated his know- 
ledge of the perfons deceafed. They were 
employed about the works as labourers— 
one of them, Pedlington, had worked for 
him many years. At the time the acci- 
dent happened there were about forty peo- 
ple employed in removing the earth be- 
tween the two coffer-dams. Mr, Bruff 
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whdigpody had rot been found, aéted as 
the foman.—The dam was made with 
piles, and on the outfide, fn the river 
Thames, there were fome ballaft lighters 
at work. It ftruck him the dam was in a 
ftate of danger, and he informed Mr. 
Bruff, the deceafed, of his apprehenfions ; 
he went away, and at feven o’clock news 
was brought him that the coffer-dam 
had blown up, and that feveral perfons 
had loft their lives ; he proceeded to the 
fpot, and found the report confirmed. 
William Kent, mafter-bailiff, faid, it 
was his bufinefs to attend to the works, 
as they were going on, and for that pur- 
pofe he was conftantly on the fpot, but 
particularly at the coffer-dam. In the 
courfe of laft week he was apprehenfive 
the works were dangerous, and that a 
great deal of injury might be done to the 
level. He accordingly thought - it his 
duty to call a committee of the commif- 


fioners of fewers, and had every part of 


the place infpeéted. No order was made 
by the committee. Mr. Jeflop and Mr. 
Walker, the furveyors, attended. They 
faid they would ftake their exiftence, or 
forfeit their lives, or words to that effect, 
if any thing, difagreeable happened ; they 
were fully confident the works were per- 
fect! fae. The commiffioners yielded 
to. their opinion, and departed, content- 


ing themfelves only with defiring him, 
the witnefs, to pay every poffible atten- 


tion to the place. It was between twelve 
and one o'clock on Thurfday noon when 
the committee fat. The witnefs informed 
the commiffioners he fhould not leave 
Blackwall during the flowing of the tides, 
as, notwithftanding the opinions of the 
furveyors, he ftill entertained his fufpi- 
cions. About ten minutes before feven 
on the fame day, the tide being nearly at 
its height, the witnefs was itanding by 
the crane-poft, and was looking toward 
the fouth coffer-dam, when he obferved 
the head of one of the piles decline to- 
ward the river. He inftantly called out 
tp the people who were at work below, 
at the length of about thirty feet, ex- 
claiming, * For God’s fake come up, the 
coffer-dam is blown.’ The people ran 
in all dire&tions ; the water rufhed in with 
a dreadful noift, and dafhing againft the 
gates, returned by the eattern wall, and 
iwept away all who had not had time to 
getup. The bafon in an inftant filied to 
the depth of 22 feet ; fome by the violence 
of the torrent, were forced againft the 
piles, and jammed between them. He 
was perfuaded moft of thofe who were 
loft had been driven to the corner end af 
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the eaftern wall, and in fa& all the bodies 
that had been found were lying on that 
{pot. ‘The witnefs added, that all prac« 
ticable affiftance was afforded to prevent 
the lofs of the workmen, and he was furs 
prifed, confidering how inftantaneous the 
effe& ef the inundation was, that more 
lives had not been loft. 

The coroner thought it totally unne« 
ceffary to occupy the time of the jury in 
the examination of any more evidence, 
It was evident that the lofs of the lives of 
the deceafed could only be attributed > 
accident. The furveyors were not in the 
leaft degree to blame. They had no 
doubt given that opinion which was 
prompted by their conception of their 
duty. Human nature was liable to error, . 
and they, notwithftanding their experi- 
ence and profeffional knowledge, had fa- 
tally erred in this inftance. It was their 
misfortune, but not their fault. He did 
not fee how the jury could return any 
other verdiét than that of accidental death g 
at the fame time it was not his province 
to decide ;—if they entertained a different 
opinion, they were free to declare it. 

The jury converfed fome time among 
themfelves, and returned a verdi&t of ac- 
cidental death as to all the perfons whe 
were the objects of the inquifition. 

JULY 29. 

This day, at the final clofe ofthe pol 
for the county of Middlefex, the numbers 
were for 

Mr.Byng - ~« 


3848 
Sir Francis Burdett - 


3207 

Mr. Mainwaring = - 2936 
whereupon the fheriffs declared Mr. Byng: 
and fir Franeis Burdett duly elected. 


SUMMER CIRCUITS. 
NORTHERN—Lord Ellenborough, and 
Mr. jultice Chambre. 
Norfolk—-Lord Alvanley, and Mr. juftice 
Grofe. 
Home—Lord chief baron Macdonald, and 
Mr. baron Hotham. 
MidlandMr. jultice Heath, and Mr. 
baron Thomfon. 
Weltern—Mr. juitice Réoke, and Mr. 
baron Graham. 
Oxford—Mr. juftice Lawience, and Mre 
jultice Le Blanche. 
BIRTH. 
VISCOUNTESS Belgrave, at Mil- 
bank-houie, a daughter. 
MARRIAGES. . 
ROBEK T She:dan, jun. eiq. of Gowers 
ftreet, to mifs Monro, only dauginer of 
the late Robert Monro, efq. of Madras, 
a 
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Rev. James Simpkinfon, re€tor of St. 
Peter-le- Poor; to mits Vaux, efq. of Auttin- 
fiiars. 

Hon. lord Henry Stuart, third fon of 
the marquis of Bute, to the right hon. lady 
Gertrude Villiers, daughter and fole heirefs 
of the late earl of Granditon. 

Henry Sheppard, efq. of Frome, to mifs 
Winter, daughter of I. B. Winter, efq. 

A.B. Coutts Trotter, efq.of Berner’s- 
ftreet, to mifs Margaret Gordon, fourth 
daughter of the late hon. Alexander Gor- 
d@h, lord Rockville. 

=. Middleton Onflow, efq. to mifs Matilda 
Roddington, daughter of Thomas Bod- 
dington, efq. of Clapton. 

+ Jofeph Wharam, efq. of Bayfwater, to 
roils Sufan Wegg, daughter of the late 
Edmund Ruth Wegg, elq. 

Edward Vaux, jun. efq. of Auftin- 
friars, to mifs Eade, daughter_of Jonathan 
Eade, efq. of Stoke Newington. 

- Right hon. lord Dunally, to mifs Trant, 
miece to thie late earl of Clare. 


J. H. Everett, efq. eldett fon of T. . 


Everett, efq. M. P. of -Bedford-fquare, to 
mils Cooke, eldeft daughter of the late 
major Cooke. 


THOMAS Butterworth Bayley, efq. 
of Hope, near Manchefter: 
Mrs. Sarah Albert, of Homerton, aged’ 

97 years. 

Dr. Marley, -bifhop of Waterford. 
William Feilleteau, efq. F. a. s. aged 

70 years. 

> Richard Thomas Bleamire, efq. of Pen- 

rith, aged 99 years. 

John Rix, cig. accountant-general in the 
Excife-office. 

; Mrs. Chriftian Amiel, of Egham, aged 

$4 years. 

Lieutenant general William Spry. 
Licutenant-colonel Fitzgerald. 

. Hon. Mrs. Lewis, fitter to lord Brad- 

ford. 

William Douglas, efq. of the Eaft India 
company fervice at Bengal. 
Mr. Angelo, at Eton, aged 86 years. 

. Sight hon. Ifaac Barre, clerk of the 

S. 

' Countefs of Aldborough. 
Wilham Robertfon, efq. M.D. 
Lady of the rev, Thomas Heathcote, 

rector of Stone, in Kent. 

Dv. Parker, re€tor of St. James’, Welt- 
mintter. 

~ Captain Curtis, of the navy, fon of ad- 

tawai fir Roger Curtis, 


> 
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Admiral Dumarefq, aged 73 yea 25 
Dowager lady vifcountefs Cullen. 
PROMOTIONS. 

RIGHT hon. Henry Addington, Charles. 
Small Pybus, efq. lord Thynne,. Nathaniel 
Bond, and John Heley Addington, efqrs. 
—commiflioners for trealurer of the ex- 
chequer. 

Vifcount Caftlereagh, duke of Portland, 
lord Hawkefbury, lord Hobart, lord Pel~ 
ham, right hon. Henry Addington, duke 
of Montrofe, lord Glenbervie, right hon. 
William Dundas, right hon. Thomas Wal- 
lace, baron Arden, and Edward Golding, 
efq-—commiffioners for the affairs of India. 

Hon. William Wellefley Poleclerk of: 
the ordnance, 

Francis Drake, efq.—envoy  extraordi- 
nary and minifter plenipotentiary to the 
court of the eleftor Palatine. 

Doke of Northumberland—Cuftos Ro- 
tulorum ofthe cousty of Northumberland. 
and Newcaftle-upon- Tyne. 

Evan Nepean, efq.—a baronet. 
Lieutenant-colonel Edward. Baker Lit- 
tlehales—a baronet. 

Axchibald Dickfon, efy, admiral of the 
blue—a baronet. 

Right hon. Charles George baron Ar- 
den, of Ireland—to be a baron of the 
United Kingdom by the ftyle of baron Ar- 
den, in the county of Warwick. _ 

Right hon. John baron Sheffield, of Tre- 
land—to be a baron of the Upited King- 
dom, by the ftyle of baron Sheffield, of 
Sheffield, in the county of York. 


BANKRUPTS. Fromthe GazeTre. 
JUNS: 26.. 

J. WHEATLEY, Mark-lane, corn- 
factor. 

T.Faulkner, Manchefter,”, W. Faulk- 
ner, and J. Gibfon, Queen-ftreet, Cheap- 
fide, warchoufemen. 

R. Cox, Kennett-wharf, Upper Thames- 
ftreet, rag-merchant. 

W. Smith, Cirencefter, Gloucefterhhire,. 
linen-draper. 

T. Rochefter, Canterbury-row, New- 
ington, coal-merchant. 

J. Rofs the elder, G. Rofs, T. Thomp- 
fon, and J. Alltham, Piccadilly, dealers. 
in wine. 

T. Hurrell, Conduit-ftreet, Hanover- 
fquare, taylor. 


JUNE 29. 
T. S. Langford, Chefter, upholfterer.. 
J. Cottingham, Liverpoo!, merchant. 
T. Syers, Manchefter, ftationer. 
W. W. Parker, Church-ftreet, South- 
wark, lighterman.. 





FOR JULY, ‘1802. 


‘A. Haflam, Wefthoughton, Lancafhire, 
fhopkeeper. 

PeMlner, Yarmouth, druggift. 

J. Tatlock, Finch-lane, broker. 

JuLy 3. 

J. Freeman, Fleet-ftreet, hat-manufac- 
turer. 

E. Brewer, Cricklade, Wilts, money- 
fcrivener. : 

J. White, and R. Styring, Sheffield, 
filver-platers. ° 

B. Willen, Thornhill, Yorkthire, lime- 
burner. 

H. Lloyd, Kington, Hereford, baker. 

J. Dancafter, New Alresford, South- 
ampton, grocer. 

M, Campbell, and W. Teafdale, Man- 
chefter, grocers. « 

C. Stainbank, Old Bond-ftreet, print- 
feller. 

J. Beaint, Monkgate, Yorkthire, but- 
ter-factor. 

G. Ball, Launcefton, Cornwall, dealer 
Yn fpirits. 

J. Turner; 
Surry, maltfter. 
juny 6. 

H. Duffin, and H..Duffin, Stratford- 
upon- Avon, linen-drapers. 

J. Hemwood, Canterbury, vintner. 

}. Half hide the elder, J. Halfhide the 
younger, and E. Halfhide, Merton, in 
Surry, calico-printers. 

J. Bowen, Swanfea, mariner 

A. Coulthard, Cumberland, innkeeper. 

JULY 10. 

G. Smith, Barnfley, Yorkhhire, grocer, 

W. Bulfield, Lancafter, thopkeeper. 

W.. Chilcott, Lamb-ttreet, Spitalfields, 
plumber. 

]. James, Hatton-garden, dealer. 

W., Bonfer, Red-lion-{treet, Spitalfields, 
filk-weaver. 

P. Hope, Liverpool, merchant. 

J. Barratt, Wakefield, gardener. 

C. Collithaw, Wych-ttreet, St. Cle- 
ment Danes, cabinet-maker. 


King{ton-upon-Thames, 


al 


J. Yeates, Portfmouth, coal-merchant. 


I. Banks, Sedgley, Staffordfiire, car- 
penter. ‘ 

W. fenkins, Briftol, broker. 

T. Carter the younger, Waltham, Ef- 
fex, corn-chandler. 

JULY 14. 

J. Parfloe, Norfolk, bookfeller. 

J. Formby, Newburgh, in Lancafhire, 
black{mith. > 
W. Longfellow, Horfeforth, Yorkshire, 
clothier, 
J. Sunderland, Sandall Magna, Yorke 
fhire, corn-dealer. 
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C. Forbes, Chichefter-rents, Chancery~ 
lane, baker. 
“'T. Lambert, Welt Grinitead, Suffex, 
thopkeeper. 
' JuLy 17. 

W. Bifhop, Yealand Conyers, Lancas 
fhire, and J. J. Bifhop, Leighton-hall, im. 
Lancafhire, merchants. 

W. Fowler, Kingtton-upon- Hull, fhope 
keeper. 

R. James, and W. Johniton, St Swith-. 
in’s-lane, merchants. . 

Ann Lanchefter, Sackville-ftreet, Pic- 
cadilly, dealer. , 

T. Woodcroft, and J. Woodcroft, of 
Sheffield Moor, Yorkthire, comb-manu- 
fa&turers. e ; x 

A. Fulton, Clapham, Surry, coal-mer- 
chant. ' 

J. T. Crifp, Banbury, in Oxfordhhire, 
wholefale clothier, ‘ 

J. Dodgfon, Newcaftle-upon-Tyne, fpi- 


rit-merchant. 


Y 20 


er, Leicefter, gro« 


JuL 

S. Bradley the young 
cer. 

R. Panter, and G. Panter, Heyrod, im 
Lancafhire, dealers, 

S. Lucas the younger, Birmingham, 
plater. 

J. Weitlake, Hamprefton, Dorfetthire, 
maltfter. 

W. Fifer, Cambridge, woellen-draper. 

JuLy 24. 

J. Houlton, Birmingham, baker. 

T. Richardfon, Manchefter, merchant. 

T. Whitly, Halifax, Yorkthire, mer- 
chant. 

_W. Statham, Birmingham, butchers 

J. Proéter the elder, Lancafter,-com- 
mon brewer, 

de Proéter the younger, Lancafter, mer- 
chant. 

T. Jackfop, :Manchefter, filk-manu- 
facturer. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


PLAYFAIR’s Illuftrations of the Hut- 
tonfan Theory of the Earth, 8vo, ros. 
Lady Geraldine Beaufort, 3 vol. 12m0y 
128. 

Reynier’s State of Egypt, after the Battle 
of Heliopolis, 8v0, 75 6% 

Travels in the Crimea; a Hifory of the 
Embafly from Peterfbutg to Con{tantino- 
ple, 1793, 8vo, 7s 6d. 

Jones’ Bardic Mufeum of Primitive 
Britith Literature, folio, 11 5s 

Three Difcourfes, on Books, Studys 


and Literature, fmall 8vo, 4s. 
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Farmer’s Boy, a Novel, 4 vol. 12mo, 


16s.. 
Miralba, Chief of Banditti, 2 vol. 
z2zmo, 8s. 
Darling’s Poetical Verfion of the Gofpels, 
4to, 125. 
Fry's (Caroline) Hittory of England, 
in Verfe, 12mo, 6s. 
Lady of the Cayg, 3 vol. s2mo, 12s. 
Jay's Sermons, 1vo, 8s. 
Whitaker's Commentary on the Reve- 
lation of St. John, Sve, 8s. 
Rural Recreations in Gardening, &c. 2 
vol. 8vo, 1] rs, 
Lyfons’ Roman Antiquities at Bath, 
folio, 3113s 6d. 
Coates’ Hittory and, Antiquities of 
Reading, royal gto, 11 118 6d. 
Man’s (Henry) Mifcellaneous Works, 
2 vol. 8vo. 
Watts’ (Sufann:) Poems, and Tranfla- 
tions, 8vo, ss. 
Lavater's Phyfiognomical Sketches, with 
Explanations, folio, 2] 12s 6d. 
Von Martens’ Law of Nations, by Cob- 
bett, 8vo, 103 6d. 
Smith's Modern 
&c. {mall gto, 18s, half bound. 
Sayers’ New Mode of conduéting Corn 
Markets, 2s 6d. 
Nifbett’s Edinburgh School of Medicine, 
@ vol. s2mo, 11 8s, 
Drummond's Verfes, Social and Do- 
meftic, 12mo, 7s. 
Agnefi’s (Maria) Analytical Inftitu- 
tions, 2 vol. gto, 21 2s. 
Who's the Murderer, 4 vol. 12mo, 18s. 
* Toemlins’ Rules of Evidence before 
Ele&tion Committees, 8vo, 4s. 
Pfaff’s Treatife on Brown's Syftem of 
Medicine, 2s 6d. : 
Hermit of the Alps, r8mo, 2s. 
Willyams’ Voyage up the Mediterranean, 
3798, 4to, 31 138 6d. 
New Itinerary of France, 8vo, 6s. 
Mavor’s Hifory of the Roman Empire, 
3 vol. royal 18mo, 15s. 
Stack’s Introduétion to Chymiftry, 8vo, 


73. 

M‘Cringer’s Treatife on Modern Edu- 
cation, 4to, sl 1s.” 

Elrington’s Sermons, at Donnellan’s 
Leéture, 8vo, 6s. 

Wife and the Miftrefs, 4 vol. samo, 


ibs 

Noble Wanderers, 2 vol. 12mo, 8s. 

Hatred, or Vindigtive Father, 3 vol. 
32mo, 125. 

Lfabel, or Orphan of Valdarno, 3 vol. 
12mo, 133 6d. 

Hunter's (Mrs, John) Poems, 8yo, 58. 
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AVERAGE, PRICES or CORN, 
‘July 17, 1802. 


By the Winchefter Quarter of 8 Buthels. 















































Inland Counties. 
Wheat. Rye. Barley. Oats. 
i Be d, Se Ge &, oe Se d. 
Middlefex 70 10/34 6/31 1022 g 
Surry 7z 6/34 233 Si22 8 
Hertford 62 4/38 Sl3c glen 4 
Bedford 64 3/42 931 gl20 
Huntingdon 63 5 31 6116 4 
Northampton 65 6|-———i29 6)17 6 
Rutland 68 g/-———"]3! 0118 © 
Leicefter 67 6\-———|32 3)18 o 
Nottingham 72 4146 236 ola: o 
Derby 73 8j-——" 139 S119 10 
Stafford 73 4|-77—" 134 4/20 106 
Salop 73 o|52 2/38 Sieg 6 
Hereford 64 2 38 4/32 6 23 
Worcefter 69 2/39 ‘©/54 3/27 
Warwick 70 9\-— 33 4\2a 1 
Wilts 63 4 26 Siz 
Berks 67 2 238 5/24 1 
Oxford 64 10\-—— |23 gj20 
Bucks 66 6 3r O24 
Brecon 64 © “|r6 x 
Montgomery 65 3/43 2/30 4116 
adnor 65 8)-———|32 O20 
Maritime Counties. 
Effex 7O 43% O32 3)24 © 
Kent 67. 6|-——|39 3/23 8 
Suffex 66 1 27 0/23 Io 
Suffolk 65 6/30 Ol29 Sit9 § 
Cambridge 67 6/31 10/28 ol1g 8 
Norfolk 66 7I-~——/27 O18 §& 
Lincoln 69 1 om 116 2 
York 68 3/44 8\-——|16 6 
Durham 68 1\--——|38 oj20 9 
Northumberland] 64 2/44 ©/27 5/18 5 
Cumberland 74 «2|5t 9/32 818 8 
Weftmorland 80 7/55 4/30 2/20 £ 
Lancafter 75 2 13 7 
Chefter Wt 3/-——|-——]21 2 
Flint None| bro’t |forSale|-—— 
Denbigh 75 ol-———|39 8118 4 
Anglefea None} bro’t |furSal 
Carnarvon JO 142 C30 8116 oO 
Merioneth 7o 2/48 0/36 8119 © 
Cardigan 55 6\-——|24 of1n 7 
Pembroke 50 10 - ae 
Carmarthen 55 Ojm———|24 Of13 3 
Glamorgan 64 *31]-——]28 817 9 
Gloucefter 65. 8 27. 4|23 2 
Somerfet 64 11|-——|27. o|-—— 
Monmouth 66 2)\-——/28 10/-——= 
Devon 62 4|-——j22 8/20 o 
Cernwall 62 2 24 2|15 6 
Dorfet 65 10]-———j22 olz5 2 
Hants 64 3 26 7\20 3x 

















Average of England and Wales. 


Per Quarter 


| 67 1]¢t 5]30 4]19 10 


July 2g—Peck Loaf, 3s sd. 
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30,07 
3095 
39227 
3°27 

39305 
29994 
24972 
29551 
29975 
29573 
29:85 
29,86 
29,90 
29,82 
29573 
29383 
29,89 
29,85 
29,77 
29,80 
29,84 
29,88 
29,98 
30,02 


30,10" 


308 I 
3%25 
329 
30,31 
3% 33 
39533 
3930 
39,20 
30,22 
4°31 
3535 
3229 
39323 
329 
3935 
3%%51 
30,50 
334 
3525 
30,12 
3%°5 
3214 
30,20 
30,20 
40,22 
30,14 
39303 
29,82 
29977 
29,71 
29,63 
29,62 
29,68 
29,91 
29,89 
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47 
55 
4555 
5795 
5595 
49 
60 
6755 
60 
6455 
57 
60 
57 
5355 
5¢ 
62 
5395 


T.in. 


54 








Cc 
5 
4 
° 
5 
3 
4 
5 
4 
5 
5 
5 
4 
5 
5 
4 
3 
> 
4 
5 
5 
3 
3 
3 
4 
3 
3 
I 
3 
5 
2 
2 
3 
5 
5 
1 
3 
1 
5 
5 
3 
1 
| 
1 
1 
1 
5 
I 
4 
5 
5 
2 
3 
5 
5 
4 
5 
3 
3 
I 
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Wind. 
NEI 
NNE! 
NEI 
E2 
El 
ESE J 
ssw 1 
sw 2 
ssw f 
sw 2 
ssw 2 
SW 3 
gsw 
ssw ii 
www i 
wi 
$s) 
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Weather, &c. Rain 2,018 





gentle rain. fair: lefs cloudy 
« fine eve. cloudlefs 
hazy. cloudy 
- lefs cloudy. cloudy night: fhowers. fine 
+ gentle rain. fine 
. little thunder and mnuch rain. lefs cloudy 
fine [night 
+ fine. cloudy eve. rain at times 
- little rain but lefs cloudy at times 
. Chiefly fine. little wet at eve 
« little wet but ‘fine at times: fhowers 
- lefs wind and rain at times 
chiefly gentle rain 
much r:in 
chiefly fine: thunder thower. fine 
. cloudy. thunder and much rain. fine eve 
+ more Wind and chiefly gentle rain 
. chiefly drizzling and more wind at night 
« little rain at times 
« chiefly cloudy and drizzly, lefs wind: fine 


- little rain at times: diftant thunder 
+ fine and lefs wind: rain. fine © 

+ Cloudy at times 

- little wet at times 

- rather cloudy 


+ fine 
hazy. cloudy: fine 


: cloudy 
+ lefs cloudy at times 
« lefs cloudy : fine 


hazy. windy w and cloudy 
« lefs cloudy at times 
- fine 


hazy 


hazy. wind wnw 

- Cloudy. little wet at eve. fine 
: cloudy 

« fines little wet at eve, fine 


‘| . clear night 


- lefs cloudy at times 
: fine 


+ Clear night : cloudy 

- little wet at times : gentle rain 
drizzling. lefs cloudy. rainy night: fair 
+ more wind and little rain at times 

. fhower. fine 

« fhowers 

« fhowers : clear 

hazy. little cloudy at times 

hazy. cloudlefs night: cloudy 
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